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A Twenty-five-Year Perspective 
on Physical Education Needs 


been more stimulating 

than that given by the needs of 
today.* The world wants health 
_for itself, if it is possible, but 
above all, for its children. This interest in health is evi- 
dent in the advertisements in our popular magazines. The 
“ad writer” must find material which will catch the eye 
and the interest of the reader, The claims which the ad- 
vertiser uses are open to question; many of his state- 
ments would melt before the searching light of sound 
judgment and knowledge. The public must approach ad- 
vertising with a critical attitude; but one thing of which 
we can be sure is that “advertising pays.” And if it pays, 
is it not that the “ad writer,” prepared by courses in the 
psychology of advertising and checked by the efficiency 
expert on sales, has caught the eye of the public with a 
subject which appeals? The pages of any popular mag- 
azine give evidence of the interest in health; this is 
especially true if the publication is a parents’ or a 
mothers’ magazine. An endless variety of items display 
their advantages through the “health” appeal. ° 
Here are samples taken from one issue of a house- 
keepers’ magazine. A certain brand of tooth paste tells 
— is no mystery about pink tooth brush. Dental science 


has recorded these facts. Our modern soft foods do not and can- 
not give our gums the work and the stimulation they need.” 


EVER has the challenge 
N to physical education 


A page devoted to the virtues of an antiseptic mouth 
wash gives the information: 

“Eighty per cent of acute illnesses in children up to 5 are due 
to respiratory infections. Every year colds cause industry a loss 
estimated to be between 450 million and 2 billion dollars.” 
Another page urges parents to buy a certain company’s 
electric light because 

“Twenty grade school children in every hundred have defec- 
tive vision today” 
and the reader is left to deduce that one cause of this 
defective vision may be poor lighting in the home. 

You are urged to buy the mattress made by a certain 
company for, according to the statement in their adver- 
tisement: 

“Everyone changes position from twenty to forty-five times 
during a night’s sleep, science has found. It is vitally important 


that your mattress give equally firm and gentle support to every 
position you take.” 


*A paper presented before the Physical Education Section of the 
Oklahoma State Teachers Association, February 8, 1935, at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


By 


BLANCHE M. TRILLING 


Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Wisconsin 


You are strongly advised by 
another company not to give up 
the eating of yeast as a worn-out 
measure because “a new, stronger 
‘strain’ of yeast, discovered in a 
United States medical college, 
speeds digestive juices, strengthens digestive muscles” 
and a note in parentheses tells you that this brand of 
yeast is doubly effective for the “newly-added Vitamin 
A combats colds.” 


ve physical education stands before a world ready 
for health. The challenge is there. Can we, as a pro- 
fession, convince the public that our program is vital 
to health? 

The problem which faces us is similar to that which 
faces the advertiser. We must be convincing. Again re- 
membering that advertising pays, let us look at the 
methods which the “ad writer” has used to make his 
pages convincing. A survey of advertisements shows that 
there is a desire to give the impression that the state- 
ments quoted are made by authorities, by those who are 
scientifically trained. 

The “dermatologist” is quoted by the company selling 
a face cream; “dental science” by makers of tooth paste; 
“a U.S. medical college” by manufacturers of yeast. The 
testimony of a single individual of the common garden 
variety is disappearing from the pages of American 
papers and magazines. The advertiser quotes not the 
average housewife nor the average citizen, but he so 
phrases his statements that the reader is left with the 
impression that the quotation is from the specialist, the 
man who knows more about the subject than the reader 
can expect to know. In most cases, these specialists are 
not named and the intelligent citizen may well read with 
skepticism the statements of the unnamed “great authori- 
ties.” The unthinking public accepts the impression given 
by the sales approach of the advertisement and buys his 
toothbrush and his mouth wash with the idea that sound 
scientific knowledge has advised this choice. 

To the physical education profession, the application 
is plain. Each member of the teaching group must be a 
specialist; he must know not only what he attempts to 
do in his work, but he must be able to explain to those 
with whom he works. The physical educator cannot de- 
pend upon the security of distance and the fact that he 
is unknown except as a specialist; he has daily personal 
contact with his community and must by his ability and 
his knowledge convince his public that he knows his 
field. The physical educator must give evidence that he 


angen Aye. 
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has sufficient special training to do well what is expected 
of him. He must have the general knowledge, the truth 
on which his methods are based. In other words, the 
physical educator must be a specialist, an authority. In 
the eyes of his co-workers and his community, his knowl- 
edge and his ability to meet the demands of his work 
must command respect. 

In a rough measure, the years spent in preparation 
for a profession give some evidence of the depth and 
breadth of the knowledge acquired. School executives 
and co-workers in the educational system are not likely 
to consider the physical educator an authority in his 
field unless his training has been as thorough as that of 
other teachers in the system or the institution. We can 
say in general, that if the physical educator is to have 
the respect of his community, his training for his field 
must be as thorough as that which is demanded of the 
science teacher, the teacher of literature, the supervisor 
of art or music in the same educational organization. 


UST as the amount of training required for teachers 

in all fields has been increasing in the last twenty-five 

years, the demands for teachers of physical education 
have become more exacting. 

In 1910, a man or woman who had received a diploma 
from a two-year professional school was considered well 
equipped for the field. Positions in colleges, normal 
schools, and universities, in high schools and in those 
elementary schools which had special teachers, were 
open to the physical educator who had two years of 
training. Not only positions in these various types of 
schools, but also the highest positions—the headship of 
large departments, the supervisorship of city systems— 
were held by and offered to men and women with two 
years of special training. Here and there in our profes- 
sion of that period were found individuals who had the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine or that of Bachelor of 
Arts, but few of these degrees had been acquired in the 
study of physical education. It is true that in the ma- 
jority of cases, the professional ranking of the physical 
educator of that period was not considered the equal of 
that of the other members of the teaching staff. In the 
colleges and the universities, at least, the training of the 
academic members of the staff was probably better; at 
least it was longer. Perhaps their superiority was justified. 

Yet where could the physical educator obtain better 
training? Professional schools for the most part were 
two-year courses only; it was difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to prepare oneself for the teaching of physical 
education with the same thoroughness available to the 
teachers of science, of literature, or of language. Up to 
1910 there were a bare half dozen colleges in the country 
where a student could obtain a degree with a major in 
physical education. The work of Oberlin College which 
offered a professional course as early as 1900 is out- 
standing in the leadership which it provided. Dr. Thomas 
Wood, Luther Gulick, Dr. Jay Nash, Dr. Dudley Reed 
are evidences of the value of that pioneer course. 

The decade 1910-1920 marks in the profession the 
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development of the four-year course leadin 
elor’s degree. In 1909 that pioneer of the East, the B 
ton Normal School of Gymnastics, decided that a ris 
year course was no longer sufficient and moved to Welke 
ley, Massachusetts, to become the Department of “g 
giene and Physical Education of Wellesley College mf 
University of Wisconsin in 1911, under the leadership 
of Clark W. Hetherington, established a course for a 
and women leading to a Bachelor’s degree. Columbia 
University had already established its course; mid. 
western universities followed—Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio 
By 1925, there was scarcely a state university in the 
Middle West and on the Pacific Coast which did no 
offer a four-year course for the training of teachers of 
physical education. During the past ten years, courses 
have developed in all sections of the country, not only 
in the state universities and colleges, but in the endowed 
colleges and in the state teachers colleges. Today the 
two-year professional course is almost as rare as was 
the four-year course in 1910. 

In the last decade, 1925-35, schools have established 
courses leading to the Master’s and the Doctor’s degrees, 
The recent and rapid development of advanced study 
is shown by a statement made by Leonard and MacKep- 
zie in their history of physical education. This book, 
published in 1923, says in discussing the training of 
teachers, the number of courses leading to a Bachelor's 
degree has grown considerably in the last ten years, and 
“carefully coordinated courses leading to advanced de- 
grees will mark the next step in advance.” By 1930, the 
physical educator with the Master’s degree was no longer 
a rare find, and before that time a number of Doctor's 
degrees had been granted to individuals who had special- 
ized in our field. Among other schools, California, 
Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, New York Univer- 
sity, Ohio, Oregon, Wellesley, and Wisconsin offer op- 
portunity for graduate work in physical education. 


& to a Bach. 


CHOOL executives have responded to this opportun- 
ity to secure the Bachelor, the Master, and the Doc- 
tor in physical education. Is there a college, a univer- 
sity, a normal school which at the present time would 
consider as an addition to its teaching staff in physical 
education a man or woman who had no degree? Most 
of them demand a Master’s degree, and it is more than 
likely that, the positions of heads of departments will be 
filled as vacancies occur, from the group who have studied 
sufficiently to be awarded the Doctor’s degree. 

High schools, too, are asking that the physical edu- 
cator be as well trained as are other members of the stafi. 
A recent survey in eight counties in Wisconsin gave the 
following information: In twenty-one schools whose total 
enrollment was two hundred or more, there were twenty- 
three teachers of physical education for boys, and of this 
number, twenty men had Bachelor’s degrees and three 
had Master’s degrees. In the same twenty-one schools, 
there were twenty-five teachers of physical education for 
girls, twenty of whom had Bachelor’s degrees and one 4 
Master’s degree. 
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These statements regarding the development of oppor- 
tunities for study and the requirements of educational 
institutions for teachers with degrees and with advanced 
degrees are based upon the desire of the American public 
to be guided by the competent. For each of us, the chal- 
lenge is—Am I at least as well trained in my field as are 
my co-workers in theirs? If I am a member of a high 
school staff, how does my training compare with that of 
the other teachers in the same school; if I am a teacher 
in the elementary grades, am I as well trained as the 
other special teachers in that city; and if I am a member 
of a college staff, am I as well prepared as are those who 
hold similar positions in other departments? Have I, in 
the matter of preparation, equipped myself for the pro- 
fession; have I the background of information and 
knowledge which will command the respect of my com- 
munity and of my co-workers? 

The reaction which a community has to a given field 
depends in a large measure on the information available 
concerning that work. Everyone in contact with physical 
education—the pupil, the teacher, the co-worker, the 
parent—will at one time or other discuss our work— 
sometimes in a general way, sometimes as related to a 
particular situation. The physical educator is the spe- 
cialist; he knows more about the subject than the aver- 
age individual can know; it is his responsibility to see 
that accurate information is available. It is also his re- 
sponsibility to determine what type of information will 
interest teachers, parents, and pupils. The public wants 
evidence that the specialist is studying his field, that he 
is collecting data which will be used to give the average 
citizen better service. The American public is interested 
in specific facts, in definite figures and measurements. 


HIS desire to found methods on definite facts has in- 

fluenced the school procedures of today. Testing, 
measuring, and experimenting are accepted as a part of 
the activities of the educational system. Intelligence 
tests, tests for handwriting, for music, for elements of 
arithmetic have been devised. We are not willing to 
accept four years of high school French, English, or 
mathematics as evidence of the pupil’s ability in those 
fields. He is measured by a standardized test and placed 
according to the skill and knowledge which he displays 
in a subject rather than the time he has been exposed 
to it. We are viewing our college expenditures with a 
careful eye toward preventing waste. If the prospective 
student’s grade on his entrance test indicates that he 
will be a poor student, he is advised not to matriculate. 

In physical education, too, there is discussion and ex- 
perimentation in the measuring of native motor ability, 
of measuring motor ability whether it be native or ac- 
quired, of developing tests for basketball, baseball, ten- 
nis, of developing achievement scales for boys and girls 
and for various age levels. We, as a group, and the edu- 
cational world in general, have been inclined to look upon 
this as something new, as a phase of school procedure 
in which the physical educator has lagged behind his 
academic sisters and brothers. We have been inclined 
to view the devising of these tests and scales as a new 
development in physical education. 
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That picture is not entirely accurate. While it is true 
that in the period immediately preceding 1930, our pro- 
fession had not prepared, either for its own satisfaction 
or for the conviction of the public, tables of truth- 
speaking statistics, early leaders in physical education 
did present convincing evidence of the outcomes of their 
work. Seventy-five years ago, physical educators were 
measuring students before and after taking exercise; the 
student knew whether he had gained as a result of time 
and effort spent in gymnasium classes; the teacher had 
some evidence that his methods were. bringing pupils 
nearer to the desired goals. If a parent or a member 
of the board of education asked those early leaders, 
“Why spend money in building gymnasia and hiring 
teachers to exercise our children?”—the instructor could 
bring out John’s record and say, “This shows why you 
spend your money.” Then, as now, American people 
were interested in figures, in facts, and in comparisons. 

Listen to a portion of the annual report of Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, Head of the Department of Hygiene and Phys- 
ical Education at Amherst College: ‘“‘And now that we 
have these data of a quarter of a century, and these facts 
by the thousands, we may be able to pronounce with 
more than the air of probability some of the averages 
of a college student and tell him what he may expect 
to measure, weigh, blow, lift, push, or do if he be an 
average college student. We have now gone so far with 
the student that when we have given him his first phys- 
ical examination after entrance, we are able to furnish 
him with a chart by which he may know at a glance 
whether he is at, near, or below his estimated average 
so far as measurements, tests, and examinations will 
show.” Here is individual examination of the student 
to determine his particular needs and he is shown in 
definite measurements where he stands in relation to the 
average of his group. That is sound educational theory 
today and yet this report was published in 1886. Dr. 
Dudley Sargent in speaking of his work at Yale during 
the 1870’s and 80’s, describes procedures which are 
equally progressive even for today. He speaks of a 
skill test which students were required to pass to enter 
his advanced section; he tells us that “six months after 
the first examination, the men returned for a second 
checking, so that I might see what progress they had 
made and make new suggestions.” We should remember 
that Dr. Sargent’s measurements were definite and ob- 
jective, measurements of size and measurements of 
strength, all taken in numbers. Changes which took place 
in the student were evident and not debatable. This 
system of individual measurement Dr. Sargent feels is 
a good teaching procedure, for as he says, “The student 
does not compete with men whose superiority overawes 
him; he can compete with his own physical condition 
from week to week and from month to month.” 


F IN the 1880’s the profession was already using tests 

and had statistical evidence of the outcomes of our 
work, why today do we feel that testing is new? The 
answer lies in the change in the objectives of physical 
education. Sargent and Hitchcock measured girth and 
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strength; girth, because one of the outcomes of their 
work was to be the ideally proportioned man, and 
strength, because man’s physical vigor must not be lost 
through the sedentary work of the educational institution. 
They used the tape measure and the calipers to measure 
breadth of shoulders and of hips, depth of abdomen and 
depth of chest (expanded and contracted), to measure 
girth of neck, of chest, of arms, and of thighs. How to 
measure the strength of various muscles groups was a 
more difficult problem, but difficulty was ever a stimulus 
to Dudley Sargent. He developed the strength dyna- 
mometers and made possible accurate measurement of 
the muscles of the back, of the legs, of the shoulders, 
and of the hand. In those days preceding 1900, the 
student took physical education to improve his body 
proportions and to increase his strength; the profession 
had means of telling him definitely and accurately where 
he stood at any given moment and how he compared 
with his previous rating. 

By 1910, the measurements shown on the record 
cards of the period indicate that professional ideals had 
increased. In records for girls and women, orthopedic 
items had been added to those of anthropometry and 
strength. The profession—or perhaps society—had 
said, “our young ladies must have an upright carriage”’; 
and on her entrance to the well conducted department 
of physical education, the young lady of the early 1900’s 
was rated A, B, and C, or perhaps 7, 2, and 3 on the 
position of her head, of her scapulae, on her feet, on the 
rotation of her spine, her lateral curves, and her antero- 
posterior curves. To the instructor who graded hundreds 
of students, “lumbar curve C” or “longitudinal arch 3” 
had meaning. He could visualize the many spines and 
feet which he had examined and mentally picture the 
condition described by C or 3. But what could these 
terms mean to the student or to the parent whose in- 
spection of feet and backs was limited? On the other 
hand, pounds and inches have meaning to everyone. 
If father knows that Mary has changed her lumbar curve 
from 3 to 2 as a result of taking physical education, it 
means less to him than it does to know that John can lift 
920 pounds with his legs, the third best record in the 
class. The orthopedic measurements were subjective; 
they would not be convincing until some Dudley Sargent 
found an objective method of measuring them. 

In the men’s work in the early part of this century, 
there is not a corresponding interest in posture. Popular 
opinion and the profession seem to have said, “We are 
interested not only in the build of our boys and their 
strength, but we want them to be able to use their bodies. 
What value is girth or muscle unless the boy has neuro- 
muscular dévelopment?” From various parts of the 
country there are reports of skill tests such as rope 
climb, running high jump, a mile run, the bar vault. 
These, too, could be measured objectively and the stu- 
dent could see definitely what his progress had been. 
Those heads of men’s departments where these tests 
were in use constructed tables as Sargent and Hitchcock 
had thirty and forty years earlier. Dr. George Meylan 
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at Columbia University says in 1919 with refere 
the use of skill tests, “One of the best results fr 
introduction of definite standards of proficiency in phys. 
ical education is a complete change of attitude toward 
the work; the spirit of antagonism has disappeared and 
the students really enjoy and appreciate their work jn 
physical education.” Dr. Kleeberger of California Te- 
ports in the same year that the use of tests in the unj. 
versity department “results in a more sincere type of 
work and an active interest in systematic physical exer. 
tion on the part of the men.” Where such tests were 
used, the departments could still show convincing eyj. 
dence of the effects of their work. 


NCE to 
om the 


| my new objectives for men’s work and women’s 
work gradually absorbed the emphasis in gymnasium 
activities. It is an interesting observation on human 
conservatism to note that girth and strength measure. 
ments were still made. Little attention was paid to 
them in most places; no effort was made to tell the sty. 
dent how he compared with the average. The meas. 
urements were made not because the results would be 
used to guide the student in the type of exercise best 
suited to his needs; they were made because no one 
questioned what was to be included in the traditional 
physical examination. 

By the early 1920's, the profession had accepted yet 
other goals; play was recognized as a necessary part of 
education, not only for its hygienic value, but also be- 
cause we had learned to talk about the necessity of 
knowing how to spend our leisure time worthily and we 
were sure that the possible moral good alone justified 
including play in our school programs. Team games— 
basketball, baseball, football, soccer, hockey—crowded 
gymnastics from the schedule. Tennis, archery, dancing, 
swimming, and in later years, golf, riding, and winter 
sports claimed a place. What were the aims of physical 
education? We could make general statements—health, 
character, neuro-muscular skill—but these were less easy 
to measure than strength and girth. The orthopedic 
records of the pre-war days became traditional in exam- 
inations. Often there was no checking on the progress 
of even the A, B, and C of the lumbar curve, unless a 
student was assigned to correctives. It became increas- 
ingly difficult to show the woman student why she was 
required to take physical education. The neuro-musculat 
skill tests which the men had begun seemed to have 
little connection with the team games—would high jump- 
ing, bar vaulting, rope climbing measure what had been 
gained in football or basketball? 


AN the profession name today’s objectives? Not as 

definitely as the teacher of fifty years ago. Yet 
there are outcomes to which the majority of us may 
agree for which members of the profession have attempted 
to discover measuring devices. There is the silhouette: 
ograph for recording posture and the Howe-MacEwan 
plan for measuring it; Cozens and McCloy have tried 
to measure athletic ability; Rogers claims for his test 
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that it measures physical fitness. Tests for team games 
have been devised and the scores have been tabulated 


so that the individual may compare his record with the 


average. ‘ 
To understand these tests, the physical educator of 


today realizes that he needs new skills. Tape measures, 
calipers, and dynamometers are still used in the new 
tests. But the teacher of today must be skillful not only 
with such instruments, but he must also manipulate with 
ease frequency distributions, normal probability curves, 
coefficients of correlation, probable errors, standard de- 
viations, and T-scale scores. Because the measuring de- 
vices are new, we are inclined to view testing as a new 
procedure in the field. To this seemingly new phase of 
our work, the response of the profession is the typical 
human response to any departure from the traditional. 
There are those who welcome the new measuring devices 
with enthusiasm. In many instances, such fervor is not 
accompanied with wisdom. For such teachers, testing 
became a part of the activity program instead of a means 
of measuring what had been accomplished. Too many 
class periods were given over to testing; too many inac- 
curate and unreliable devices were used by these zealous 
advocates of the new. In the end, teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and pupils must sense the futility of these 
procedures, and are likely to place the fault with test- 
ing rather than with the unguided enthusiasm of the 
instructor. 

In contrast to this group, there are the stand-patters. 
Their attitude says: “Since motor ability and athletic 
achievement have not been measured in the past, why 
add them to a program already too ambitious for the 
time allotment?” There is no question that these teach- 
ers will avoid the dangers of testing unwisely. If their 
programs are received without criticism by an enthu- 
siastic community and the stand-patters themselves are 
satisfied with what they know about the results of their 
work, measuring and testing have nothing to offer. In 
that case, this group who refuse to participate in the 
new measuring are the radicals in the profession, for his- 
tory shows that we have from the beginning attempted to 
measure the results of our teaching, and that measure- 
ments have been used to show the pupil and the com- 
munity the value of physical education. And equally 
important for effective work, the teacher has used the 
measurements to guide the pupil in the selection of 
activity. 

Testing and measuring is not new to the profession; 
it is only the type of measuring which is new. Change 
in measuring devices must come whenever new objec- 
tives and goals are set by the profession. While each 
instructor must feel that he is skillful in the application 
of the new tests, he should not feel that he is responsible 
for devising tests. It is his responsibility to be capable 
of judging the “goodness” of a test, to know how to 
apply it, and to be able to make use of the results. This 
was true in earlier days when the individual instructor 
did not feel that he must make his own tape measures 
and his own dynamometers. It was, however, necessary 
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for him to see that tape measures and dynamometers 
were accurate, and necessary for him to interpret results 
to his pupils and his community. 


HYSICAL education needs today more definite phras- 
ing of its goals and more definite ways of measuring 
the progress toward those goals. For each of us the 
challenge is this: Have I told the student what he may 
expect to achieve through his work in my classes? Am 
I using the measuring devices which are available to 
show the student what progress he has made? Am I 
checking these devices to be sure that they are accurate 
and reliable? Have I convincing information regarding 
the outcomes of my teaching to show the student and the 
community? 

The definite and exact wording of the outcomes of 
physical education is necessary not only that measuring 
devices may be adapted to them, but also that these 
definite objectives may be taken as guiding posts in plan- 
ning our programs. There is available an endless variety 
of physical activity. There are not only gymnastics, 
apparatus events, tumbling, dancing, swimming, team 
games, and individual games, but there are also various 
types of gymnastics—Swedish, German, Danish; numer- 
ous pieces of apparatus—balance beams, gymnasium 
horses, chest weights, rowing machines; an increasing 
variety of dancing—tap, clogging, ballet, folk, natural, 
and interpretative. These are but examples; I need not 
attempt to list for this group the types of team and indi- 
vidual games which are a part of our activity program. 
How is the physical educator to choose from this list? 
Shall we make an attempt to include all of them in our 
curriculum? Shall we ask the school authorities to pro- 
vide equipment for all? Or if we make a selection, what 
principles shall guide us in choosing? We must be 
guided by our objectives, by the desired outcomes. 

These objectives must be well defined not only by 
members of the profession, but it is our responsibility 
to see that students and community are familiar with 
them. Unless the goals are clear, the public may well 
lose confidence in a profession which appears to change 
its plan so frequently and so radically. Consider the de- 
mands which we have presented to school boards within 
the last twenty-five years. At one time we insisted that 
wands, dumb bells, and Indian clubs were necessary for 
an adequate program; at another time, we asked for 
stall bars, climbing ropes, parallel bars, gymnasium 
horses, and boxes; later, the hand and gymnasium appa- 
tus were stored in the attic and we wanted balls—dozens 
of them—bats, hurdles, and athletic fields; and now, we 
add to the list, tennis courts, golf courses, and swimming 
pools. 

The confusion is increased when the profession is 
heard debating the relative merits of different types of 
activity. One group in the profession argues that gym- 
nastics must be a part of every school program, another 
insists that play alone is sufficient. Even the group who 
agree that gymnastics is necessary become opponents 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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Students and faculty enjoying folk dancing 
in the grove. 


vania, believes in providing an adequate leisure- 
time program for all students. Since the summer of 
1926 attempts have been made to develop student-fac- 
ulty participation in a program of leisure-time activities 
which classify as athletic, non-athletic, and professional. 

The program developed last summer seems to have 
presented a practical solution for the busy, tired teacher 
in service. Suppose one wishes to organize such a pro- 
gram. Where is the starting point? It is to be found in 
the enthusiastic support of the college president. 

Every year since 1926 there has been an outdoor 
activity committee. This committee has increased in num- 
ber and duties until in the summer of 1934 it included 
all but three members of the summer school faculty. 

Early in February, the planning committee was ap- 
pointed by the president to organize and prepare a 
tentative program which would be included in a bulletin 
to be sent to prospective students. This original commit- 
tee was maintained as a coordinating committee during 
the summer session. 


Ts STATE Teachers College of Indiana, Pennsyl- 


HE activities directed by this committee were the cam- 

pus picnic, the men’s-steak fry, the women’s steak fry, 
the Garden Party, dancing, Play Night, community sings, 
the Reading Choir, bridge, tennis, bowling on the green, 
croquet, informal story-telling hour, horseback riding, 
golf, horseshoes, co-educational swimming, entertain- 
ment, and educational conferences. The number of activ- 
ities suggests at once a grouping on the basis of those 
termed athletic, non-athletic, and professional. 

This subdivision of committees sponsoring one, and in 
no case more than two activities, did not burden any 
member of the faculty. There was student membership 
on all of these committees. And while the students were 
quite willing to let the faculty do most of the work, the 
experience of the past summer suggests that a greater 
number of students be assigned to these committees in 
order that they may experience some of the problems re- 
lated to the administration of any program. 

This number of activities makes one ask the question 
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Riding—a popular activity. 


“What time is left for study?” The answer is found in 
the fact that classes were over at 2:25 each day. The 
program was so divided that strenuous activities, which 
consisted of swimming, tennis, baseball, softball, horse- 
shoes, horseback riding, and golf took place from 2:30 
until 4:30. Two evenings a week the less strenuous activ- 
ities such as archery, croquet, bowling on the green, and 
the use of the putting green were offered. One night a 
week was given over to drama. Three one-act plays were 
given each night. Nearly one hundred students partici- 
pated in this activity. 

Community sings occurred in the middle of the week. 
Social dancing took place on the average of twice a week. 
A summer school Play Night was a very popular activity. 
Each student was handed a score sheet and was given 
opportunity to participate in twenty different self-testing 
activities, arranged so that little time was lost in going 
from one activity to another. This gave opportunity for 
many students to become familiar with equipment and 
activities that they knew nothing about. It proved very 
popular. 

Bridge for faculty and students, informal story telling, 
the Reading Choir, and community sings furnished ai 
other type of evening activity thoroughly enjoyed by all 
who participated. 
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HE outstanding event of the activity program was the 

Garden Party. This event produced one of the most 
natural and enjoyable social situations that it has ever 
been our pleasure to see on the campus. This was the 
second year for our Garden Party. It was the finest that 
we have ever had. _ 

The theme of the evening was a treasure hunt. No 
dessert was served in the dining room. The students 
arrived on the East Campus, which had been previously 
arranged to look like an ocean with the campus benches 
arranged like boats pointing toward the treasure ship 
which housed the orchestra in the middle of the sea. The 
treasure ship was a platform with two masts and the 
ropes and lights gave it the general appearance of a pirate 
ship. ; 

Upon arriving, each student was given a passport. 
The passport was in the form of a souvenir program 
containing the flag of one of the boats. An effort was 
made to get a different passport into the hands of groups 
of friends so that cliques would be broken up. 

There were twelve groups of twenty-five each. Each 
group had a hostess. The hostess was dressed in a pi- 
rate’s costume made from the ordinary popular shorts out- 
fit which girls are wearing in physical activity. After the 
serving of the dessert, the hostesses conducted their 
group on a treasure hunt. All treasures were stored in 
the pirate ship. Each person received a treasure. The 
treasures were boutonnieres in a box. On the end of one 
of these boutonnieres was a prize. All prizes were obtained 
in the college bookroom. 

After the treasure hunt the groups were free to return 
to their boats or to play games which had been pre- 
viously set up around the dance floor, which was the 
imaginary water around the treasure ship. The games 
were such games as bingo, ping-pong, gold bug, and 
bridge. Without direction from any one, first one group 
would start playing a game and then another group, until 
finally the whole group of faculty and students were 
spontaneously indulging in games or conversation or 
strolling about the beautiful campus. At 8:30 the or- 
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A view of the garden party. 


chestra arrived and, to our great pleasure, those at games 
remained playing and those in conversation did not im- 
mediately start to dance. The remainder of the evening 
was divided between interest in the dancing on the green 
and in the games. 

The pageantry produced in the treasure hunt was beau- 
tiful to behold. We feel that this was an educational 
experience long to be remembered, and that the students 
who participated were able to take something back to their 
communities that could be duplicated there. 


T THE close of the summer school, because of the 
feeling that the program had been rather complete, 
a questionnaire was prepared. While a sufficient num- 
ber of the students answered the questionnaire to give 
a reasonable cross-section of the thinking of the student 
body, no definite conclusions can be made. On the basis 
of participation, grouping the activities as athletic, non- 
athletic, and professional, we find that the greatest num- 
ber participated in the professional activities. The next 
largest group participated in the non-athletic activities, 
with the third group participating in athletic activities. 
We classified the activities as follows: tennis, swim- 
(Continued on Page 59) 


College students at the “play night.” 
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HE MACHINE liberates. 
‘| tee But for what? This 

is the question that 
thoughtful people are asking 
today as America, as well as 
the whole world, is beginning 
to realize its age-old want—leisure. It raises again the 
old question. Is real happiness in achievement or in 
anticipation ?* 

The world has longed for leisure. Too long it has been 
under the curse of “By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
earn thy bread,” and up to the present stage of civiliza- 
tion this has, to a large extent, been true. The very pro- 
cess of making one’s living and the rest which was 
needed for recuperation has occupied the bulk of man’s 
time. Certainly in America there has been no leisure- 
time philosophy for the simple reason that there has 
been no leisure. Our forefathers found the conquering of 
the wilderness a difficult task. There have been only two 
generations since the ox team was kept at the gate ready 
to roll in the fire logs of the finest hard wood, merely to 
get rid of them so that crops might be planted. One has 
but to leave the traveled path and care for himself under 
primitive conditions to realize the amount of time that 
this takes. A day spent in a mountain cabin during the 
winter is largely occupied in chopping wood, building 
fires, drawing water, and caring for one’s survival needs. 

Civilizations, in other days, have paid dearly for the 
privilege of leisure. The great philosophers of Greece 
even went to the limit of justifying slavery because of 
the fact that it gave leisure to the citizens. But Greece 
had a philosophy for leisure; America has despised it. 
America has confused leisure with idleness—even with 
debauchery. The reason for this has been quite simple. 
America’s philosophy of success has been centered around 
quantitative things. One must make money—get on in the 
world—therefore be continuously at one’s vocation. 

In the great cycle in which history moves we have 
again come around in America to the days of Greece. 
We have acquired leisure through slaves. We have this 
advantage: our slaves are not human; that is, most of 
them are not. Our slaves—the machines—have liberated 
just as the Grecian slaves liberated. The Greeks at- 
tempted to keep a proportion of about twelve slaves to 
each citizen. It is estimated in America that we have 
from fifteen to twenty slaves per individual. These slaves 
jump at our beck and call. They light our buildings, 
start our cars, run our machines, shine our shoes, curl 
our hair, wash our clothes, and even shave our faces 
without lather. There will be more of them. The genius, 
Edison, recorded over eleven hundred patents. The next 
one hundred years will produce many Edisons. It was 
the philosophy of the late Charles P. Steinmetz that 


* A paper presented before the Central District Association Con- 
vention, March, 1935, at Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Leisure, for What? « « 


electricity, by doing most uf 
the world’s work, would te. 
lease everybody to boundless 
leisure. He liked this Prospect 
for he imagined that then each 
person would have time to fol- 
low his natural bent and would devote it to the highest 
point of study and self-expression. ; 

This machine age has, of course, already Supplied an 
unexampled wealth of leisure—and what happens? The 
average man who has time on his hands turns out to be 
a spectator, a watcher of someone else, merely because 
that is the easiest thing. He becomes a victim of spec- 
tatoritis—a blanket description to cover all kinds of 
passive amusement, an entering into the handiest actiy. 
ity merely to escape boredom. Instead of expressing, he 
is willing to sit back and have his leisure-time pursuits 
slapped on to him like mustard plasters—external, tem. 
porary, and, in the end, “dust in the mouth.” 


EISURE and freedom are synonymous and the ex- 

pression is new to man. Freedom developed with the 
cerebral cortex in which man achieved choice. Mother 
Nature did not trust, and does not now trust, the lower 
organisms with choice. She gives them little freedom and 
keeps them active by a hostile environment. Man is the 
great experiment. Will he choose wisely? 

Until very recently man’s twenty-four-hour day could 
be roughly divided into two parts—work and recreation. 
By work man sustained himself. Sometimes man en- 
joyed his work. Sometimes he hated it and it became 
drudgery. In either case, the work was grilling, as man 
had to bear the heat of the day. The hours were long— 
fatigue and nightfall overcame him. 

The rest of man’s day was spent in recreating, using it 
in the sense of “re-creation,” as defined in the Century 
Dictionary: “re-creation is to create anew, to restore, to 
restore to a good condition the body or mind, or refresh 
physically and mentally.” This definition naturally in- 
cludes not only sleep and rest but the refreshment that 
comes from pastimes, diversion, agreeable exercise, of 
other kinds of relaxation and enjoyment. Shakespeare 
expressed it, “To walk abroad to re-create yourself.” 
Churchill puts it, “Next to his flowers, walking was 
Uncle Tom’s chief recreation.”’ Hutchinson, in /f Winter 
Comes, calls it the “increased recreational variety of 
life.” 

Recreation helps to restore the body to its normal 
condition. This restoration means that body waste must 
be eliminated and the cells given an opportunity to re 
fuel and attain a condition of normalcy. When the work- 
ing day was long and work was difficult, much time was 
needed for this re-creation. However, times have changed. 

Now, man’s time must have a threefold dimension: 
his work—vocation; his re-creation—recuperation; and 
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his time for creative arts—avocation or time in which to 
express his voluntary wants. As work becomes more me- 
chanical, it becomes less enjoyable; but the hours are 
reduced, and the actual drain upon the body is lessened. 
Not many years ago a group of workmen in Boston 
struck for a twelve-hour day—today the eight-hour day 
is an actuality, the six-hour day is being talked of, and 
many are dreaming of a four-hour day. 

With the reduction of working hours, less time will be 
needed for re-creation, used purely in the sense of re- 
cuperation and restoration. This throws a large amount 
of time into the third division, which is new and for 
which we have no symbol in the English language, save 
that it might be called avocation, a time for creation, a 
time for pure choice—or, as Jacks would probably call 
it, a “time for creative arts.” The question that faces 
civilization is: What will men do with this machine- 
formed time? He has no option on time in the first two 
divisions. Most men will have to work. All men will have 
to recuperate. 

Man has dreamed of Elysian Fields where he would 
have freedom—time to create. Some have hoped for it 
during life; others, upon retirement. Still others have 
pictured it in the white man’s Heaven or the Indian’s 
Happy Hunting Ground. Few really expected to find it 
in this life, but the mechanical age has handed it to us 
upon a silver platter. Now we are wondering if we dare 
accept it. 


HE fact that no great civilization has ever developed 

leisure and lived makes a rather gloomy outlook. 
Greece at its zenith is the classical example of the wise 
use of leisure. In many ways this is quite true in spite 
of the fact that Greece paid for leisure in terms of hu- 
man slavery. Greece developed the great Olympic games 
long before the Christian era. It also developed the 
Dionysia, the Daphnephoria, and games of other types. 
It is a very striking thing that at these early games 
people participated, there were very few onlookers. It is 
also significant that these games represented a cross-sec- 
tion of all the arts. Not only was there competition in 
athletics and chariot races but also in the crafts as well 
as in the production and rendering of literary, dramatic, 
and musical production. 

It is also of great significance that the early Greek 
stadia were planned without bleachers. These games 
were more of the type of our hobby exhibits or even of 
our country fairs where many people exhibit. After four 
or five centuries of this type of activity an interesting 
change ‘took place. The number of participants grew less 
and less and the number of spectators grew larger and 
larger. Bleachers were erected and prizes and even paid 
performers were introduced. This led very definitely to 
the gladiatorial days of Rome where spectatoritis was 
carried to the mth degree and where thousands looked 
on as one man pitted his strength against a wild beast. 
The increase in leisure and the decline of civilization 
have synchronized so many times in history that the 
outlook so far as America is concerned is none too 
bright. This whole outlook depends upon a number of 
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“ifs.” We have a number of alternatives. America must 
choose. 


S TO the first alternative—and the most probable, 
if history is to be trusted—given leisure, man will 
go to sleep; that is, he will let down, get soft, become an 
onlooker, cease to be vigorous, and thus lose initiative. 
Not only the history of mankind but the history of all 
life indicates that this may be the most probable choice. 
In the lower animal kingdom given plenty of food the 
organism lets down—sleeps. If one wishes to train a 
white rat to find its way out of a maze the procedure is 
certainly not to feed the animal well. Given plenty to eat 
it will sleep. Give the rat an urge in the form of hunger 
and it will do marvelous things. It will perform all sorts 
of tricks to get out of the maze to get the food. Man’s 
intellect—civilization itseli—has advanced because of 
the fact that he has been kicked into activity by hostile 
environment. He has had to act. We are the children of 
those who acted. We are the offspring of those who 
made quick and wise decisions. The organisms that let 
down, that did not respond to the activity urge, may be 
viewed at leisure in the museums of natural history. 

Let us look around about us to see the evidences of 
letting down. It is evident that given time man will cease 
to be active. One needs but to look at the large numbers 
crowding our motion picture theaters—twenty-five to 
thirty million a week. While there are tremendous possi- 
bilities for education with entertainment in the motion 
pictures it must be readily admitted that the great mass 
of motion-picture programs appeal to a very low level of 
intelligence. Many times their effects as shown by recent 
surveys are negative. Even at its best, looking on pro- 
vides no opportunities for the individual to act. The pic- 
ture is a mere dramatization. One never tests himself out 
—one merely has certain senses tickled. 

The radio has produced millions of mere listeners. 
These programs too often are also pitched to a low intel- 
lectual level and many of them are colored by advertise- 
ments which I assume no one is even expected to take 
seriously. The tendency is for the radio to dominate the 
home hour after hour and under its sway study, think- 
ing, conversation, and even light reading become almost 
an impossibility. It is estimated that one hundred mil- 
lion hours a week are wasted by people having their time 
taken up by the radio. And the radio offers such tremen- 
dous possibilities! 

Reading more or less worthless material, idle conver- 
sation, feeling, and loitering absorb immense blocks of 
time. 

All around us we see enlarged opportunities for just 
sitting. We seem to be headed toward the gladiatorial 
days of Rome. Motion-picture houses are larger, stadia 
are increasing in size, radios blanket the earth, cheap 
literature spawns everywhere. Given leisure, nine out of 
ten times the individual will drop back to one of three 
activities: going to the motion picture theater, listening 
to the radio, and reading cheap literature—in other 
words, become a spectator. There is definitely a let-down 
as one is not required to do thinking. One is not required 
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to act, to make a choice, to build a background of ex- 
perience, or to develop judgment. A spectator can al- 
ways appear to be intelligent and as long as he remains 
a spectator, neither the individual nor his friends can 
really tell whether he is intelligent or not. The real proof 
comes in action—there are the successes and failures. 
Man has a tendency to reach beyond his grasp—to do 
the impossible, at least the apparently impossible. The 
body has the remarkable characteristic of being able to 
develop emergency power making it possible for an indi- 
vidual to reach beyond his grasp, or ““What’s a heaven 
for?” It is in the process by which the individual at- 
tempts to do the impossible that he develops power. 
This power, pyramided generation after generation, has 
made possible man’s intellect, man’s religion, and his 
civilization. ; 

If, however, we look around us we must see that given 
leisure man will let down, become a spectator, begin to 
develop signs of a premature death. Hundreds of men 
should have on their tombstones: “Died at thirty— 
buried at sixty.” The outlook is pessimistic. America 
appears to be going gladiatorial. 


HERE is another choice which America can make 

which would probably be even more disastrous than 
the one that has to do with letting down. The letting 
down would be the slow death of civilization while this 
second alternative would bring about a quicker means 
of extinction. America’s second choice in the use of addi- 
tional leisure is crime and delinquency. The old proverb 
about the devil and idle hands indicates that this has 
been recognized for years. Today the situation is critical. 

It is significant, biologically, that the child must 
choose one type of activity or another. He has no choice 
between activity and doing nothing for there is no doing 
nothing. The hereditary hand at the back of the child 
pushes him forward—it demands activity. This activity 
may be the letting down type which requires little think- 
ing, or it may be vigorous, involving quicker decisions, 
taking chances, and flirting with danger. These elements 
are a part of crime and delinquency in the early stages 
and they are alluring. 

Crime is a form of play, misused and misdirected play, 
I grant you, yet play. In order to see this clearly one 
must analyze the play drive. Basically, the struggle that 
is inherent in play is identical with the racial struggle 
for existence. Children’s games dramatize this struggle 
and are frequently a dramatization of death. In the 
game to be “caught” is a dramatization of killing. The 
“it” of the child’s game is symbolic of danger. When the 
“it” is the chaser you seek a point of safety. If the “it” 
catches, a life and death struggle ensues. This is illus- 
trated in our football games where the individual carry- 
ing the ball attempts to avoid the dangerous “it” which 
will interfere with his aims. If the “it” catches, the ball 
is dead. Dramatically, the individual is dead. If the “it” 
is the fleer it represents something that the individual 
wants and hence all energy is concentrated upon catch- 
ing. In racial struggle this meant catching the buffalo or 
the caribou which became meat in the pot. If the “it” 
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got away the pursuer lost not only pres 
hunter, but he lost his supper. 

It is interesting to note that practically all juvenil 
delinquency contains these same elements—stry m 
with hope and danger. These acts start in pursuing ben 
thing the individual wants or in running away from 
something to be avoided. Inasmuch as a great deal of 
the child’s life is spent in contact with other individuals 
and private property, the symbol of the law, the police. 
man, becomes the “it” which catches. The goods which 
man has accumulated fill the store windows; carloads in 
our railroad yards and ship loads in the docks represent 
the “it” which the individual attempts to capture. Hence 
crime is a pursuit of an “‘it”—the thing the child wants, 
and also an avoidance of the “it”—the chaser, represented 
in most instances by the police. Crime is a game, 

Crime in its early stages is a game of tag and it— 
chase and catch—later come all the rewards of ill-gotten 
plunder if the individual can avoid the policeman—the 
“it.” Only a very casual glance at the play on our city 
streets indicates that we have in reality developed a city 
where crime is play. Much of this play has to do with 
annoyance of others. It is teasing until the individual 
strikes, then attempting to escape—throwing stones at 
windows, insulators, or even irritable people, building 
fires, stealing, etc. In the midst of all this the child at- 
tempts to play his own dramatization of the racial strug. 
gle in ball games, hop-scotch, jump the river, etc., but 
what a sorry mess his play is on a crowded street. The 
thrill of pitting one’s energy against the pitcher-catcher- 
baseman combination in stealing second base is quite 
analogous to pitting one’s energies against the policeman 
or the fruit vendor, only the former is play and the latter 
is crime. 

Our organized children’s gangs are dramatizations of 
the wandering bands of Sioux or groups led by the Chi- 
nese War Lords. Their raids are quite analogous to the 
pilfering expeditions of an Alexander the Great, a Caesar, 
or a Genghis Khan. Our cities are incubators in which 
these loosely organized playful groups develop into pow- 
erful city or national gangs. The great danger is that the 
thrilling gang life will challenge the keen, aggressive, 
highly intelligent boy and rob society of some of its great 
Reeds, Pasteurs, Byrds, and Lindberghs. A casual exam- 
ination of most of our present and past public enemies 
indicates that their anti-social struggle began in early 
life, in homes and communities which were signally ster- 
ile of legitimate play opportunities. 


peo of the two choices already mentioned will 
prove fatal but there is still a third choice which 
may guarantee from leisure the fullness of life which 
has been the basis of humanity’s hope. This third choice 
has to do with acquiring some power in the field of cre- 
ative art. 

In discussing the whole question of the development 
of creative arts I am venturing to include a definition of 
art, namely, performance or appreciation in any field of 
endeavor which approaches perfection; thus, not only 
may we designate art as painting, sculpturing, and music 
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ut we also may see art in the performance of a great 

‘cher, a tennis player, or in the creation of beautiful 
oun in the field of crafts. Art may be recognized in the 
field of social sciences, in abstract thinking, or in the 
creation of a lemon pie. Appreciation may approach the 
artistic level outside of the field of production although 
this will in all probability be seldom. In fact, approaches 
to art as interpreted here would be legion, and art would 
probably, in its last analysis, become quite analogous to 
the Greek concept of beauty. ; 

A very cursory glance about us will indicate the wide 
range of activities from which one may choose a creative 
art hobby. Alexander the Great was master of the violin, 
Louis XVI made locks, Mendel the Monk experimented 
with sweet-peas, Leeuwenhoek invented the compound 
microscope, Hall discovered aluminum—and so we could 
enumerate an endless list of men through the ages whose 
hobbies have become their great contributions. We can 
look about us now and see men who are making their 
contributions through hobbies. Tony Sarg develops an 
interest in marionettes, and Jacks, the English philos- 
opher, takes up architecture; McKenzie sculptures; the 
American Academy of Medicine sponsors an art exhibit 
for its members; the President of the United States col- 
lects boat models; and John Finley takes long walks— 
so it goes! One man works in a garden, another maps 
out the migratory habits of birds, one carves canes, an- 
other collects rocks, one plays the violin and another 
collects stamps, one builds a rock garden and another 
raises Jersey cows, one paints and another hunts for 
dinosaur eggs in the Gobi Desert, one weaves a rug, an- 
other writes a book, one builds a cabin up the river, 
another collects cacti, one studies the youth organiza- 
tions of Germany and Russia, while another gives his 
time to a boys’ club. The superintendent of schools in 
West Hartford spins pewter, one of his teachers makes 
beautiful bows and arrows, one group of boys constructs 
an electric eye and another group builds model sailboats, 
one makes pottery, another plays tennis—and so the list 
may be extended to include every phase of life. 

An important point is—acquire some supreme per- 
sonal enthusiasm. It would be of great advantage to ac- 
quire more than one, since the man who has golf as his 
one hobby may get neuritis, and the individual who en- 
joys only reading may find his eyesight failing. Eggs in 
many baskets would probably be a good maxim although 
one does not want to spread oneself too thin. 

Hobbies, then, could be in any crafts where man pro- 
duces with his hands. They could be, more specifically, 
in the field of fine arts which have to do with sculptur- 
ing and painting. They may be in the field of music. 
They may be in any of the great ranges included in phys- 
ical education, or in that almost limitless field of science. 

It should be remembered that the pursuance of per- 
fection in all these phases of activity is quite analogous 
to the seeking by Jason of the Golden Fleece. The search 
is not easy. Secrets in any of the fields are guarded by 
dragons. The dragon represents all of the difficulties 
which beset the path of the pursuer of perfection. The 
dragons are the perversities of wind and weather—they 
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are the elements which will militate against exactness— 
they are the elements of inertia and lack of initiative. In 
spite of all the great discoveries of science the great 
secrets of the world are still safely guarded by a dragon 
and there are few Jasons to do battle. As soon as the 
dragons are killed we enter into our finds; and there that 
ceaseless curiosity, that endless activity drive opens up 
for us new horizons, and again new horizons as we 
push on. 

Nature has a relentless law which applies universally. 
It is “use or relinquish” and this endowment of curiosity 
which comes to us naturally is no exception. Nature says 
“use it”—push out into new fields, attack new problems, 
visit new countries, go to “Rio some time before you are 
old.” It is exceedingly easy to relinquish this drive, to 
settle back in an easy chair, put on comfortable slippers, 
and quietly drift into sleep and an early death; to be- 
come a mere radio listener quite removed from the great 
stage of life where the interesting, vitalizing struggles 
are going on. 

Adults of today have almost limitless opportunities in 
the expanding opportunities of adult education to let 
loose this drive of curiosity and become performers, 
doers. It is so easy to get out of the easy seats of the 
gallery with its multitude of onlookers into the white 
light of the stage where there is activity, but, to do this, 
many adults have to take a hold of themselves by their 
boot straps. They have to use their intellects to conquer 
the chaos in which we find ourselves. They have to set 
up problems for themselves, get a small group together 
to put on a play, make pottery, exhibit their photo- 
graphs, build a cabin for a reading club, organize a de- 
bating forum, and pile their desks high with books so 
that they may never be without opportunities to make 
an odd hour a joyous experiment. 


OR the younger people the school offers the solution. 

Too much of our present-day school is geared to the 
ox-cart age. It is geared to a time when we merely had 
in mind teaching children to read and to write and for 
some of them an opportunity to figure. Then school 
terms were short and vacations long. Children had their 
schooling in the little red house on the hill but they got 
their education on the farm. The extent to which the 
public schools have failed is indicated in the millions of 
people now out of work who have spent from eight to 
twelve or more years in school and yet, with leisure 
and in many instances with sustenance guaranteed, they 
have nothing to do. The school must send children out 
with hundreds of curiosities, with so many wants, desires, 
and wishes that the days will be entirely too short for 
the satisfying of all of them. The happy person is the 
one who dies with hundreds of unfulfilled wants. No 
person is so miserable as the individual who says to him- 
self, “There is nothing else for me to do.” He would 
probably eventually agree with Eastman who said, “My 
work is done. Why wait?” 

America must develop a philosophy of recreation. 
This has never been done partly because of the grinding 

(Continued on Page 61) 






























































Things to Emphasize in Personal 


Health Teaching 


RECENT paper*  indi- By 


but which may be confused with 


cated some outstanding heredity: thei ; 
A topics in the subject WARREN E. FORSYTHE, M.D. ° 2) a 


matter of popular health teach- 
ing which should be dropped. It 
was contended that many ideas 
of health based upon unscientific 
grounds were either useless or harmful and that no time 
should be wasted in their perpetuation. After reading 
that presentation some may wonder as to what should 
be taught. Whatever may be the teaching methods and 
detailed selection of material for various groups, there 
is a wealth of subject matter substantiated by modern 
scientific opinion that should be used for personal health 
education. 

In an attempt at covering this subject matter in a 
comprehensive outline, the present discussion is sub- 
mitted for persons interested in the general question of 
personal health practice and health teaching. The out- 
line results from a consideration of the fundamental, 
irreducible factors or determiners of health in any living 
organism, particularly applied to human beings in our 
civilization. The outline should be useful in determining 
the completeness of any health program or curriculum of 
teaching. There is no indication of methods, such as the 
periodic health examination for instance, for bringing 
about the desirable health knowledge or practice. Also, 
of course, no details of instruction can be given, and one 
sees no grounds upon which to evaluate the relative im- 
portance of these factors of personal health which are 
interdependent and all basically important. The health 
of the community is, of course, the health of the total 
individuals, but this presentation hardly refers to data of 
particularly community interest. No reference is made 
to the problems of public health organization or to pro- 
grams. The problem of securing adequate medical serv- 
ice is not mentioned and no attempt is made to cover 
the problems or achievements in any phase of health. 
The personal health factors are discussed separately 
under designated headings. 

Heredity.—The part played by the gene is recognized 
as basic in the possibilities of any organism. It deter- 
mines several things which directly affect health ques- 
tions in the individual. Feeble-mindedness, disturbed 
color-vision, hemophilia, and polydactylism are among 
the disease situations now regarded as strictly of heredi- 
tary origin. Diseases of the new born may result from 
the effects of various things upon the germ plasm and 
the developing embryo which are not strictly hereditary 


*W. E. Forsythe, M.D., ‘‘Things to Forget in Health Teaching,” 
JOURNAL oF HEALTH AND Puysicat Epucation, V: 3 (March, 1934), 
18, 


Professor of Hygiene and Public Health 
and Director of Health Service, 
University of Michigan 


emphasis. 

One cannot of course change 
the factors of heredity in him. 
self, but our obligation at this 
point in teaching is to make plain 
to others their obligation to succeeding generations,(This 
obligation assumes a very practical aspect in the question 
of mate selection and in the program of restricted re. 
production of persons who through heredity are unfit 
and socially undesirable! 

Academic discussions of the relative importance of 
heredity and environment in questions of health are of 
little more value than is a discussion of the priority of 
the hen or the egg. 

Nutrition—No one can gainsay the importance of 
nourishment in any living organism. There is probably 
no fundamental fact which has been subject to such a 
wide range of difference of opinion as have the details in 
the diet of human beings. These variations suggest a 
wide range of adaptability of the human organism to 
foods. The range between recognized nutritional disease 
and even our present knowledge of optimum nutrition 
is very wide. Notwithstanding a foundation of many 
generations of experience, scientific knowledge of nutri- 
tion witnessed very significant changes within the last 
two decades. In addition to its quantitative values of 
heat and work energy production, recent food study has 
placed scientific emphasis upon the value of specific 
constituents needed in only small amounts. 

A recently established application of simple scientific 
facts has clarified the much muddled question as to the 
amount of food to be eaten in relation to body weight. 
The scientist no longer debates the fact that all people 
are essentially the same, in that body fat is determined 
by an excess of food eaten over that burned up in mus- 
cular activity. The unknown question now is that which 
determines the amount of food that a given individual 
eats. For reasons peculiar to themselves many people 
are having difficulty in accepting the simple idea that 
their weight will certainly vary with the caloric value of 
total food taken in relation to the amount of muscular 
work done. Observations on this point for individuals 
should continue beyond a two-week period. 

Briefly stated an adequate diet is composed of the 
average American food taken in amounts sufficient to 
regulate weight with the addition of certain protective 
constituents. These health protective parts are found in 
milk, fresh fruits, green leafy vegetables, and minimum 
amounts of iodine. 

The health questions related to water intake and 
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bodily exposure to sunshine are based essentially upon 
the question of nutrition. The importance of specific 
food substances as a source of polsoning—sensitination— 
in certain individuals needs emphasis. Thus, scientifically 
approved facts relative to foods and nutrition are very 
essential parts of the health education material. 

Activity Common sense experience and some scien- 
tific observations indicate that in general some physical 
activity is essential to personal health, but a great deal 
‘s not known concerning details of this, 

The amount, kind, frequency, and duration of phys- 
ical exercise even for the average healthy person has 
little better answer at present than someone’s personal 
opinion. Many variables enter into a scientific con- 
sideration of this question. 

From considerations of health certain general prin- 
ciples may be listed. Ww ithout very certain reasons except 
cooler air and exposure to sunshine, activity out-of-doors 
is generally considered better than that taken indoors. 
Activity involving pleasing experience as is derived from 
games is better than uninteresting drills.\ Large-muscle 
activities particularly of the trunk are better for the 
service of organic needs than those involving only the 
smaller muscles of finer coordination. This is particularly 
true for children. Activities should vary with many con- 
siderations of the individual, and games offer many 
situations for the development of desirable emotional 
control. 

Rest—Physiologic rest is a basic requirement for 
proper function of living tissues. In view of its import- 
ance, rest appears to be the forgotten element in popular 
considerations of personal health. Rest seems to have 
been a very minor God in the American hierarchy of 
ideals. \Rush, force, drive, and stimulation have seemed 
more in keeping with the “100 per cent” shibboleths of 
the “go-getters)” 

Instead of the high praise for stimulating activity pro- 
grams in our schools for all children, rewards should be 
given to programs of rest and relaxation, certainly for 
the underweight and undersized children, many of whom 
are probably being injured by chronic fatigue. Habits 
and attitudes favorable to rest periods, long hours of 
sleep, and relaxation in children would react to their 
present advantage as well as their adult life. Chronic 
physical and emotional fatigue may be contributing 
factors in our problem of the degenerative diseases of 
adults. 

Various forms of recreation such as reading, music, 
and the arts may contribute to personal health by reason 
of their relief of that little understood physiological 
process spoken of as fatigue. One does not hesitate to 
endorse the problem of rest as a health question of real 
importance. 

Elimination —Just as certainly as every living or- 
ganism needs nutrition it needs the elimination of prod- 
ucts of metabolism. This should not, however, present 
many real problems of personal health. Most of the 
processes of physiological elimination are automatic and 
need no particular attention if not disturbed by unwar- 
ranted ideas and practices. The most common abuse re- 
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sults from overanxiety and overemphasis upon the neces- 
sities of bowel elimination which for all but a few people 
should be left very much to habits of regular opportu- 
nities for function. 

(The elimination of body heat, however, presents prob- 
lems upon which the comfort and probably the health 
of the individual depend. \Jt is a question which seems to 
have had insufficient consideration. This process becomes 
subject to variable considerations of clothing and en- 
vironmental heat-regulating circumstances. These condi- 
tions are often difficult of control even when the need is 
appreciated.\A specific situation regarded as hazardous 
is the overheating of rooms during winter seasons in 
temperate or cold climates! 

Some rather extensive studies in schools show an 
association of overheating in closed rooms with a high 
incidence of acute respiratory infections. Good reason 
also justifies the judgment that the higher temperatures 
and the excessive clothing contribute to the processes of 
fatigue, failure to grow properly, and inefficiency of 
children in such rooms. On the other hand the excessive 
heat loss resulting from exposure to cold with the result- 
ing chill is well accepted as lowering one’s resistance to 
colds and pneumonia.) The health problem of room air- 
conditioning rests basically upon the question of reg- 
ulating the process of eliminating body heat, a product 
of food metabolism. \It involves an understanding of 
humidity and air movement? 

Personality Reactions—A present-day consideration 
of personal health must give a major place to what is 
sometimes called mental hygiene. The subject matter, 
the personnel, and the methods in this latest addition to 
the health approaches are naturally even less well stand- 
ardized. The program of teaching in this subject has 
hardly emerged for anyone. That it has certain very 
important possibilities in health learning for most people 
seems evident. 

The term “personality reactions” is used to indicate 
many behavior situations which have a bearing upon 
personal health, even narrowly defined. The relation of 
behavior to health is of course basic. An attempt to 
understand and scientifically determine character may 
be another proper statement of this interest. It may be 
understood as an attempt of science to displace super- 
naturalism from its last stand, the realm of the super- 
organic, the realm of personal behavior, or the realm of 
culture. 

One would attempt to teach that in addition to the 
effect of demonstrable tissue changes there lies in this 
field a large question of personal health. It involves 
adaptations of the natural drives of man made necessary 
by the demands of modern civilized life. A statement of 
some of these fundamental problems in the education of 
children may be listed as desirable transfers of the na- 
tural infant to the truly social adult. The transfer from 
infantile dependence to truly adult independence is de- 
sirable. The transfer from the asexual infant to the com- 
pletely heterosexual adult should solve many problems 
of health and social adjustment. The extent to which 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Education 


HE RECENT curtailments of education have led to 
7 the opinion that the outlook for the employment of 

young teachers is not very encouraging, An analysis 
of facts, however, shows that the situation in this respect 
is greatly improving, at least in the field of physical 
education. 

Teacher-training institutions in physical education 
have reported an improvement in placement conditions 
during the past year sufficient to take care of unplaced 
graduates of the preceding two or three years. An an- 
alysis of the present status of women graduates of the 
past decade (eleven classes) who have received B.S. or 
M.A. degrees with a major in physical education at the 
University of Iowa is shown in the following table. The 
figures are based on information which results from the 
efforts of the departmental office to keep in close touch 
with its graduates. Records of placement, letters from 
graduates, and responses to news letters sent out by the 
Department have made available reasonably accurate 
data. 


PRESENT STATUS OF YOUNG WOMEN WHO RECEIVED B.S. anp M.A. 
DEGREES IN PHysIcAL EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
FROM 1924 TO 19341! 


Per Cent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
Status of Total ofM.A. of BS. of B.S. 
1924-34 1924-29 1930-34 














Teaching Physical 
Education only ....... 38.2 74.2 29.8 29. 
Teaching Physical 
Education and other 


RUMEN ss sieinoicve dial are’ 12.4 12.9 0. 24.6 
Recreation leadership .... 6.5 0. 4.5 11.7 
Physiotherapy* .......... 4.1 0. 3: 7.2 
Other paid employment... 6.5 6.5 4.5 8.7 
Study (full time)?....... 12 32 0. 1.4 
Unemployed? ........... 2.4 0. 3. 2.9 
EEN x iacssssieid a sinscainte 33.5 9.7 59.7 20. 
Married, paid employment 4.7 6.5 4.5 5.8 





Several facts stand out, as important: 

1. First of all, there is a negligible number of un- 
employed among these young women (2.4 per cent). 
Even if the number not recently reporting (fourteen) 
were all unemployed, that figure would be increased only 
to 10.6 per cent. Roundabout information has come to 


1 Total number of graduates during this time = 184. Of this 
number 14 have not reported recently enough so that their present 
status may be ascertained. The figures are based therefore on a total 
of 170, of whom 34 have received the M.A. degree. 

2Of the B.S. graduates (according to our information) 33.6 per 
cent have taken or are engaged in graduate work, and 7 per cent have 
completed their M.A. degrees. Most of this study is done in the 
summer. 

8 If all fourteen who have not recently reported are unemployed, 
this figure would be increased to 10.6 per cent. 
4Graduates entering this field find additional training necessary. 


Employment Trends in Physical 


By 
ELIZABETH HALSEY 


Professor and Head of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women, 
University of lowa 


the effect that some of these graduates are Matried, or 
have teaching positions or other work, but since it te 
been impossible to secure first-hand reports, the names 
have been grouped in a class “occupation unknown,” 
Among the M.A. group, none are unemployed, and none 
are in the “occupation unknown” group. 

2. In the second place, these young women are doing 
what they prepared to do. Those in other work and un. 
employed make up only 8.9 per cent of the total. Thirty. 
three and five-tenths per cent of the total group are 
married. The percentages on marriage for the three dif- 
ferent groups are interesting: more than half (59.7 per 
cent) of those who received the B.S. degree from 1924 
to 1929, one-fifth (20 per cent) of those who received 
the B.S. degree from 1930 to 1934, and a little less than 
one-tenth (9.7 per cent) of those who received the M.A. 
degree in the whole period are married. What preparation 
for marriage lies in the major course in physical educa- 
tion? Training in nutrition and health education, in play 
interests of children, in child growth, child psychology, in 
adult and family recreation, as well as the general cul- 
tural courses (which are admittedly meager), all make 
important contributions. 

3. The recent B.S. graduate teaches other subjects in 
combination with physical education almost as often as 
she teaches physical education alone (24.6 per cent vs. 
29 per cent). She is more likely to go into recreation 
work or physiotherapy than is the graduate of five to ten 
years ago. 

4. The M.A. graduate usually teaches physical educa- 
tion alone, but 12.9 per cent of this group teach physical 
education in combination with other subjects. She is more 
settled professionally, less likely to marry than the BS. 
graduate. The fact that none have entered physiotherapy 
or recreation leadership probably reflects the fact that 
graduate work in these fields is usually followed in spe 
cialized schools. 

Much has been said about the advisability of a five 
year program leading to the Bachelor’s Degree in phys- 
ical education. This is, of course, theoretically desirable. 
The combination of liberal arts and specialized courses 
would be much easier to arrange in a five- than in a four- 
year curriculum. But there are other points to be con 
sidered. More than half of these young women will be 
married from five to ten years after graduation. One-fifth 
of them will marry within five years. Is it not more 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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Japanese Dances for Children 


LUCILE BAUER 


Central Intermediate School, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


dancing girl of Japan often begins her dance with 

her back to the audience. Her obi, of gorgeous ma- 
terial and intricately tied, is more than a mere accessory 
in her wardrobe. It is a tradition. The manner in which 
it is tied reveals a story in itself. The love of ceremony 
is so much a part of Japanese nature that all form be- 
comes invested with meaning. Mere line becomes poetic. 
Delicacy of line is ever appreciated. Songs are etchings 
in verse. Simple things. Rain in the moonlight. The 
soft lustre in the eyes of the nestling crow. A green moon 
lighting the froth of the wave. Many of the folk songs 
have their origin in the simple occupations of a simple 
people. Other songs originated in the folk tales handed 
down through the generations. 

In the very beginning there was Izanagi, the creator, 
and Izanami, the creatress, of the country and of all 
things Japanese. The Japanese can trace their music 
back to this mythological pair who gave them being. 

Historically there is evidence of western influence in 
the early music of the race. The Yamato race, invaders 
and conquerors of the islands, are the forebears of the 
vast majority of present-day Japanese. They had their 
own crude music at the time of wresting the lands from 
the aborigines. The instruments which they brought 
were similar to those used by the Assyrians. The manner 
in which the Yamato folk played their instruments, as 
well as the loud singing and lively dancing, was charac- 
teristically western. The Assyrians played on their harps 
walking about. So did the primitive Yamato tribe. At 
Nara, in the Imperial treasure house, one may see a 
number of Assyrian-type harps called Kugos which the 
Japanese used many centuries ago. 

From the latter half of the fifth century until the end 
of the twelfth was the period during which the Buddhist 
doctrines filtered through from the countries to the east. 
With Buddhism came Korean and Indian music. Musi- 
cal instruments came from Southern Asia. This flood of 
foreign music the Japanese people adapted to their own 
tastes. As the Greeks were influenced by the Persians, 
and the Persians by the Assyrians, Babylonians, and the 
Egyptians, so does Japan owe much to her neighbors, 
for much of her culture is borrowed. 

From the twelfth century to the beginning of the 
twentieth century the representative music of Japan was 
the “utai,” a lyrical song accompanying the “No Dance” 
expressing the thoughts and mode of living of the warrior 
class. At court also were the royal musicians and 
dancers who performed classical numbers and sang “Ro- 


Te DISPLAY the full beauty of her costume, the 


yei,” or Chinese poems. Gradually the geisha girls, the 
professional entertainers of Japan, supplanted the music 
of the court. Popular music was born with the appear- 
ance of the samisen in the Hou Era (1704-1711). The 
samisen is a three-stringed banjo, probably a mixture of 
Persian and Arabian instruments, or more recently, a 
Japanese modification of a two-stringed lute with snake- 
skin drum brought from the Ryukyw Islands of China. 
The samisen is the accompanying instrument for most of 
the Japanese songs and dances. 

Another instrument which is widely used throughout 
Japan is the koto, a kind of lyre. When it was first im- 
ported from China thirteen hundred years ago, it was 
used only in the Imperial Court, but today is played by 
the common people, as well. The long wooden body is 
placed flat on the floor, and the player sits or kneels in 
front of it. It has waxed, silk strings—thirteen of them. 
Three ivory picks called tsume are used in playing the 
instrument. The Japanese school girl of the middle and 
upper class families spends hours over her koto practic- 
ing so that she may become proficient. The koto in the 
Japanese home has the same importance as has the piano 
in an American home. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, Euro- 
pean music has spread throughout Japan. Western 
gramophones were followed by piano, violin, orchestra, 
and jazz bands. The younger generation scorns the na- 
tive Japanese music as “old-fashion.” The older gen- 
eration, distressed at the onslaught of this modern “for- 
eign” music, is making a valiant effort to revive interest 
in the old folk songs which have given pleasure for cen- 
turies. Songs and dances are included in the child’s for- 
mal education, but even in kindergarten those songs 
which are not strictly folk songs show a decided tend- 
ency to be modern and hint at the same themes and 
rhythms with which the kindergarten children in this 
country are familiar. 

The whole community, especially in the rural sections, 
annually participates in a bon odori a “dance of consola- 
tion for the souls who have gone on.” This rite is per- 
formed with local variations, but is essentially the same 
dance wherever it is found. The ceremony was originally 
a solemn affair honoring those who had died during the 
year. Gradually it assumed the complexion of a huge 
social event, although the dancers frequently work them- 
selves into a frenzy during the course of an evening as 
the entire group moves in rhythm to the beating of the 
drums. 

On the platform, which has been built in the central 














Moon on Ruined Castle—Measures 11-12 
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The Crow— 


The Crow—Measures 9-] i 


Cross left arm over right on chest, 


portion of the grounds, stands the chanter. This indi- 
vidual chants one of the classic Japanese tragedies, al- 
though if he has the ingenuity, he may make up a trag- 
edy of his own. As he chants, the drums beat and the 
mass of dancers circles the platform swaying and gestur- 
ing in rhythm. When the man who is chanting pauses, 
the dancers respond in a hoarse shout, “Ara sa kara 
dokkoi na!” This chorus corresponds to the “Glory 
Hallelujah!” and “So may it ever be” of our own rural 
camp meetings. Men, women, and children, all take part 
in the dance which lasts for hours. During the course 
of the evening there are several chanters each telling a 
different tale, but the dance itself is repeated over and 
over. There is no music—only the incessant beating of 
the drums and the droning of the leader’s voice. 

The dances given below are the types being taught 
in Japanese schools or by professional teachers. Usually 
only the girls are taught. Many of the songs, you will 
note, are modern, but the form of the dance still tends 
toward the old and conventional. In most instances the 
dance is merely interpretative pantomime for the song 
of which it is a part. 


Moon on Ruined Castle 


New the flow’rs are blooming, 
Lovely is the Spring; 

In a castle garden 

Lovers gay are seen. 

Hear their merry laughter, 
Voices soft and low; 

See them bow in greeting, 
Walking to and fro. 


Time the scene has banished, 
Fire dread swept by, 

Only blackened ruins 

Rise to greet the eye. 

In the moon’s soft radiance, 
Phantom voices low 

Wake the ghostly echoes 
Scenes of long ago. 


—English adaptation by Helena M. Hargrave, 
Central Intermediate School, Honolulu 


Measure 5. 


This song is over four hundred years old. The Victor 
company has made a very fine recording (#4104 B) of 
this song by a famous Japanese tenor. 


Moon on Ruined Castle 
Victor Record 4104B 
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Meas. 1-2.—Dancer stands facing audience, slowly opens fan 
in front of face with both hands. (Eyes showing above fan.) 

Meas. 3—4.—Hold fan open in right hand, bring both hands 
up to face as head is bowed. Rise on tip toes. 

Meas, 5-6.—Walk backwards with short steps, waving fan in 
wide sweeps. 

Meas. 7-8.—Pose, kneeling on right knee, hands shoulder- 
high, palms forward, fan open, body leaning back. 

Meas. 9-10.—Pose standing on right foot, raise left leg back, 
both arms extended to left. Fan open. 

Meas. 11—12.— Repeat 9-10 to opposite side. 

Meas. 13—14.—Repeat meas. 5-6. 

Meas. 15—16.—Pose as in meas. 7-8. 


The Crow 
“Why is the crow crying? She is crying because in 
the mountains she has seven little birds. She is saying, 
‘I love my children. If you will go to the mountains and 
look in the top of an old tree, you will find a nest. And 
in the nest you can see seven little birds with beautiful 
eyes.’ ” 


Partners, one standing slightly forward, dance with 
similar motions except where indicated. 

Meas. 1.—Sink slowly to right knee, arms moving like wings. 

Meas. 2.—Rise slowly, arms moving like wings. 

Meas. 3-4.—Both arms move slowly across body to left, and 
back. Hold upon return to right. 
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The Green Moon—Measures 


Meas. 5.—Quarter turn right, place right hand on heart. On 
count 3-4 cross left arm over right on chest. 

Meas. 6.—Hold up five fingers of left hand, placing two fingers 
of right hand on palm of left. (Indicates total of seven little 
birds.) 

Meas. 7-8.—Kneel on right knee, pretend to hold baby. 

Meas. 9—11.—Walk slowly around nest to right, flying move- 
ments with arms. 

Meas. 12.—Face front, hands to eyes. (Crying.) 

Meas. 13-14.—Walk around nest to left, moving arms like 
wings. 

Meas. 15—16.—On last half of measure 15 place back of right 
hand, fingers forward, at mouth to represent bill of bird. Fingers 
and thumb’ open and close like the mouth of a hungry bird. The 
left hand is placed in back in such a manner that it sticks out 
like a tail. (One partner stands. The other kneels facing her. 
This is to represent mother feeding her bird.) 

Meas. 17.—Repeat Measure 2. 

Meas. 18.—Step, close, step-step, arms moving in wide sweep- 
ing motion imitating graceful sustained flight. 

Meas. 19-20.—Small walking steps in place, swinging arms. 
(Flying back to the nest in the mountains.) 

Meas. 21—On count 1, place the thumb and forefinger of 
right hand around right eye forming a ring. On count 3 place 
thumb and forefinger of left hand around left eye. 

Meas. 22.— Look from side to side, holding hands at eyes as 
above. (Beautiful eyes.) 

Meas. 23.—Count 1, place right hand over heart. 

Count 2, cross left arm over right on chest. 

Meas. 24.—Hold pose, arms crossed on chest. Eyes upward. 


The Crow 
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Sunset—Measure 2, point 
22-23. . down toward West. 


Shita Kiri Suzume— 
Measures 7-8 on repetition. 


The Green Moon 


“When the moon is green and bright and shining on 
the silver sands of the beach, the hamachidori fly from 
the land of the wave. The Aamachidori are children who 
have lost their parents and have been changed into birds. 
They are young but they look old. They are the hama- 
chidori, searching, crying, for the parents who are lost. 
For years and years they have done this. For years and 
years longer must they do it. Seeking. Calling. Over the 
waves, and over the sands, their wet, golden wings glis- 
tening under the green moon. Crying. Calling.” 

Meas. 1-4.—(Any number of dancers, facing audience, in a 


line.) Slowly sinking to right knee, arms moving up and down 
like the flying of a sea bird. 


Meas. 5—7.—Slowly rise, arms moving like wings. 


Meas. 8-10.—Right foot forward, weight on left foot, both 
arms to right. Slowly sweep arms across body to left, four times, 
eyes following hands. 


Meas. 11.—Hold arms to right, eyes on hands. 


Meas. 12.—Right foot forward, head bowed, hands over eyes, 
elbows high. 


Meas. 13-14.—Step back, weight on right foot, arms moving 
at sides like wings. 


Meas. 15—18.—Weight on rear foot. Arms imitate high waves 
(four). Start waves at right, roll to left. 


Meas. 19-20.—Walk forward, arms moving like wings. 
Meas. 21.—Hold pose. 


Meas. 22-23.—Step back, weight on right foot, look to right, 
place right hand over heart. 


Meas. 24—25.—Cross left arm over right on chest. 
Meas. 26.—Raise arms slowly over head. 
Meas, 27-28.—Make a moon over head with hands. Look up. 


The Green Moon 
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Sunset 


“The sun glides silently through the heavens and sinks 
to sleep behind the western hills. Through the dusk 
come the chimes of the temple bells. The workers tread 
homeward, and the birds fly back to their nests. The 
eye of the sun is closed, and daylight walks away.” 


Meas. 1.—Point upward to right. (Sun at its zenith.) 

Meas. 2.—Point downward to left. (Sun in the western sky.) 

Meas. 3-4.—Bow forward, forehead on back of fingers. 

Meas. 5.—Step forward on left foot raise arms, and join hands 
over head to indicate mountain. 

Meas. 6.—Face front, right foot forward, make tower of 
temple by causing finger tips to meet in front of chest. 

Meas. 7-8.—Step diagonally forward to right, point left toe. 
Ring temple bells with both hands from right to left across body. 

Meas. 9—12.—Dancers join hands, swing arms, take short steps 
in place. (Workers trudging home.) 

Meas. 13.—Arms moving up and down like wings. (Birds fly- 
ing back to the nest.) 

Meas. 14-15.—Dancers join hands, turn to right, and walk off. 
(Daylight walks away.) 


Sunset 
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Shita Kiri Suzume 


Once, long ago when men could understand what the 
trees talk about when they whisper to one another in the 
forest, a simple wood-cutter lived with his wife and his 
pet bird in a tiny cottage at the edge of the woods. The 
wood-cutter’s wife was a scolding, nagging old woman. 
When the wood-cutter was home after a hard day’s work 
in the forest her tongue never ceased its complaining. 
She complained that he did not work harder so that they 
might live in a larger house. Her grumbling sounded in 
his ears even when he tried to sleep. Nothing he did was 
right. Finally he took his pet bird and went outside the 
house. To his amazement the bird spoke. 

“Master, why do you not rid yourself of such a scold- 
ing, nagging wife?” 

The wood-cutter sighed. “She is a good woman. She 
works hard. It is her evil tongue.” 

After that the bird and the man became firm friends. 
Each evening the bird flew to meet the wood-cutter as 
he came home from his work. He would sing to the man 
and talk pleasantly with him. But never did he talk to 
the old woman although he was in the house all day. 

During the day, her ceaseless tongue berated him, and 
at night when the old man came home she fretted be- 
cause the bird required a few grains of rice to eat. If 
the bird were not there, they would not have to waste 
precious rice. She demanded that the wood-cutter kill 
his pet. This made the wood-cutter very sad. 
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One day while the wood-cutter was gone in the woods 
the old woman busied herself with the washing of 
clothes. When she reached for the basin of starch which 
she had made, she found it empty. She saw the pet bird 
on his perch. Her face grew red with anger. 

“You have eaten my starch,” she screamed. “From 
now on you shall never be able to eat my starch again!” 
And she drew out her sewing scissors and quickly clipped 
the bird’s tongue. The bird swiftly flew out of the house 
and into the depths of the forest, fearful of his life. The 
old woman screamed after him, shaking both her fists, 

That night when the wood-cutter came home, there 
was no bird in the forest to meet him and sing sweet 
songs to him. Alarmed, he hurried home. His first 
thought was that his wife had killed his pet. 

The old wife was not sorry for what she had done. 
She merely said, “Now there will be one creature less to 
feed. With the bird gone, you will find more time to 
work and not waste time listening to his silly chatter,” 
But the old man was very sad. He knew now that his 


‘pet would never return to the tiny cottage at the edge of 


the woods. 

Day after day he mourned the loss of his pet. One 
day he could stand it no longer. He told his wife to fix 
his lunch for a trip deep into the forest. He was going 
to search for his beloved Tongue-cut Sparrow. Although 
the bird would be unable to speak or sing with his tongue 
clipped, still the wood-cutter was determined to find the 
bird and ask him to come back. 

He walked deeper and deeper into the forest. The 
trees grew larger and larger. The forest darker and 
darker. But still he found no trace of his pet. 

He called as he went. “Shita Kiri Suzume! Shita Kiri 
Suzume! (Tongue-cut Sparrow! Tongue-cut Sparrow! )” 

All at once he heard a familiar sound. He stopped. 
The same voice! 

“Here I am, master!” 

Bewildered, the wood-cutter looked up in the branches 
above him. He could see no bird. 

“Here I am, master!” 

And before him stood the king of the wood-sprites. 

“T am your Tongue-cut Sparrow come back to my 
kingdom in the woods.” 

Then the Tongue-cut Sparrow led the old man into 
his home in the roots of the largest tree in the forest. 
He clapped his hands, and servants appeared bearing 
the finest foods. The old man received every attention 
a host may give his honored guest. When it was time 
for the wood-cutter to go, the Tongue-cut Sparrow 
clapped his hands again. Servants came bearing two 
boxes, one large, the other small. 

“You may choose one of these as a gift.” 

The old man, feeling that he had already fared well, 
chose the smaller box, and thanked his host for the food 
and the dancing, and all of the other attentions he had 
received. 

“It is too much that I should take a large gift, too,” 
said the old man. He put the smaller box in his knap- 
sack and started off through the forest. 

When he reached home he told his wife of the wonder- 
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ful experience he had had. When the wife learned that 
the Tongue-cut Sparrow had really been king of the 
wood-sprites all of the time, she began to wish she had 
treated the bird more kindly. Perhaps he, through his 
powers of magic, might have made them less poor. 
“And more than that,” the wood-cutter was saying, 
“the Tongue-cut Sparrow offered me the choice of two 
gifts, a large one and a small one.” He pulled the small 
box from his knapsack. The old woman snatched it 
greedily, and opened the lid. The box was filled with 
pearls and other jewels. 

“Why didn’t you bring the larger box?” complained 
the old woman. “The Tongue-cut Sparrow is rich. He 
would not have needed the jewels. But you—you bring 
home the small box.” She beat the poor old fellow over 
the head until he was forced to run from the house. 
“Tomorrow,” she said, “I shall go to the house of the 
Tongue-cut Sparrow deep in the forest, and I shall bring 
home the larger box.” 

The next day she went into the forest in search of the 
Tongue-cut Sparrow. When she met him she put on her 
most polite manner and bowed many times. He invited 
her to eat with him. When the fine foods were put before 
her she ate them quickly and called for more. When she 
could eat no more, she hid some of the food in her 
sleeves. 

“The Tongue-cut Sparrow has much more,” she mur- 
murred to herself. “I am poor, and have only rice at 
home.” . 

At the end of the meal she asked if the Tongue-cut 
Sparrow were not going to allow her to make a choice 
between the two gifts as he had the wood-cutter the day 
before. 

When the servant brought in the two boxes, one large 
and one small, she chose the larger without any hesita- 
tion. It was too large to put in her knapsack, and it 
was very heavy, but she stumbled home with it, thinking 
as she strained at every step what she would do with all 
the jewels it contained. Towards the last the box grew 
so heavy she was no longer able to carry it. She dragged 
it the rest of the way home. 

When she got home she told her husband what had 
happened to her in the forest. She showed him the box 
she had carried home, and although she was so tired she 
was panting for breath, still she found breath enough to 
tell him what a silly fellow he was for not choosing the 
larger box. 

“Then we would have twice as many jewels, and we 
would be very rich.” 

She lifted the lid eagerly to admire the jewels. Out 
jumped snakes and dragons, and slimy crawling things. 
The old woman screamed in terror. 

She was so frightened that from that day to this she 
has never said a cross word. 


This tale of Shita Kiri Suzume, Tongue-cut Sparrow, 
is one of the best loved and most widely known of 
Japan’s many folk tales. The dance is known generally 
by the simpler title of Suzwme Odori, Sparrow Dance. 
Supposedly it is the dance given in honor of the wood- 
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cutter’s visit to the home of the Tongue-cut Sparrow in 
the heart of the forest. The most polite of Japanese 
hosts not only furnishes his guests food and drink of the 
finest quality he can afford, but he also furnishes enter- 
tainment and gifts. 

This dance is one of the older Japanese dances. As 
befits age, the dance is very formal and slow. The small- 
est gesture must be correct and according to the pre- 
scribed ritual. The dancer’s face is a mask of very white 
rice powder, on which the lips are painted in carmine, 
and the eyebrows traced in black. The dancer is an 
automaton. The story, which is told in deliberate, sus- 
tained gesture, is the forward curtain on which the at- 
tention is placed, and behind which moves the shadow 
of the dancer’s personality. 

It is remarkable how early a Japanese child acquires 
this ability to recede behind the focal point of attention. 
It is an art which is carried over into daily application. 
It is the secret of the “inscrutability” of the Oriental. 

Meas. 1.—Count 1-2, right foot forward, arms swaying diag- 


onally downward from right to left. Count 3-4, step forward, 
arms upward at right. 

Meas. 2.—Stand on left foot, right foot extended back, arms 
extended sideward, hands moving at wrists. 

Meas. 3.—Step forward, left forearm extended up. Right hand 
strokes left. (Petting bird.) 

Meas. 4.—Repeat measure 2. 

Meas. 5.—Reach downward with arms and body. On count 
3-4 draw body backward, arms downward, index fingers crossed. 

Meas. 6.—Count 1-2, right hand starts on shoulder, travels 
down body. Count 3-4, repeat to left. 

Meas. 7.—Count 1-2 step forward on right foot, arms to left. 
Count 3-4 step on left foot, arms to right, diagonally down and 
back. 

Meas. 8.—Step forward on right foot, arms to right. 

Meas. 9-12.—Left forearm up, right hand stroking left. Turn 
in place slowly to left (three steps and pivot) to face audience. 
Weight on rear foot, hold position. 

Meas. 1-4.—Repeat 1-4 above. 

Meas. 5-6.—Step forward on right foot. Bend forward and 
form circle with arms. Draw back, finger tips touching. 

Meas. 7-8.—Kneel on right knee, take left sleeve of kimono 
and pretend to sew it with small gathering stitches. 

Meas. 9-12.— Repeat 9-12 above, turning to right. 


Shita Kiri Suzume 


Columbia Record ce 
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The Scarecrow 


“Inside the mountain field stands the scarecrow. He 
has only one leg. He stands all day on this leg. From 
morn ’til night he must stand on his one leg. On his head 
he wears a big rainy-day hat. The sun shines. Yet he 
wears the rainy-day hat. When it rains he wears the 
rainy-day hat. In sunshine, in rain, from morn ’til night 
he stands on one leg inside the mountain field and wears 
the rainy-day hat. He cannot walk. He is the mountain- 
field scarecrow.” 
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Ching Ching Suzume— 

Measure 4. Measure 7. 

Meas. 1-2.—Dancers walk in big circle with folded arms. 
(Two steps.) 

Meas. 3—4.—Clap hands on count 1. Spread arms sideward and 
raise left foot. (Scarecrow.) 

Meas. 5.— Shade eyes with right hand, step on left foot. 

Meas. 6—Bring left hand over left eye. (Both hands shading 
eyes represent big rainy-day hat.) 

Meas. 7-8.—Lean backward. Raise arms, finger tips meeting 
over head. (The rain hat is peaked to shed water.) 

Meas. 9.—Point with right hand to right foot as it is placed 
forward. (Dancers continue moving in circle.) 

Meas. 10.—Point downward. 

Meas. 11-12.—Walk slowly in circle with folded arms, raising 
feet high like bird. 

Meas. 13.—Step forward on right foot, point down to right 
foot with right hand. 

Meas. 14.—Step forward on left foot, point down to left foot 
with left hand. 

Meas. 15.—Clap hands on count 1, spread arms sideward, raise 
left foot like a bird. 

Meas. 16.—Hold pose. 


The Scarecrow 






























When the Sun Is Setting 
“The sun is a yellow kitten playing hide and seek in 


the western clouds. ‘Meow! Meow!’ ‘Peek-a-boo.’ The 
sky shimmers with light. Soon the yellow kitten is hid- 
den. One by one the stars come out to look for him. 
Then there are many stars, but not one can find the 
yellow kitten hidden far behind the clouds.” 


Meas. 1.—Face audience. Point to sky with sweeping motion 
of right arm. 

Meas. 2.—Point to feet. 

Meas. 3-4.—Cover face with both hands. 

Meas. 5-6.—While face is covered call, “Meow, meow! Meow, 
meow!” in time with music. 

Meas. 7-8.—Open hands to reveal face between hands. 

Meas. 9-10.—Point to sky at right. 

Meas. 11-12.— Move hands with shimmering motion. 

Meas. 13-14.—Point to sky with left arm. 

Meas. 15-16.—Move hands with shimmering motion. 

Meas. 17-20.—Clap hands, stamp feet in rhythm. 
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Ching Ching Suzume 

“Little sparrow, where do you sleep?” 

“I sleep in the heart of the waving bamboo forey 
under cold, golden skies. I sleep in the heart of the way. 
ing bamboo forest where the winds make sweet music 
through the slender trees.” 


Meas. 1-2.—Arms moving slowly up and down like Wings 
while walking forward two slow steps. 

Meas. 3.—Arms moving gracefully from side to side whik 
sinking slowly to one knee. (Waving bamboo forest.) 

Meas. 4.—Kneeling on one knee, both hands at cheek, (Sleep. 
ing.) 

Meas. 5.—Kneel on two knees, right arm pointing upward to 
right. 

Meas. 6.—Leit arm points upward to left, arms remain spread, 

Meas. 7.—Form box with hand and thumbs. (Palms toward 
each other about nine inches apart, thumbs at right angles to 
palms.) To left side first, then to right. 

Meas. 8.—Same to front. 

Meas. 9.—Kneel on right knee, hands clenched at mouth, 
(Playing flute.) 

Meas. 10.—Change knees, play flute to left. 

Meas. 11-12.—Standing, weight on rear foot, face right. Place 
hands on shoulder of partner who is kneeling and also facing 
right with arms extended forward. 

Meas. 13.—Partner rises, both face audience. Extend right arm 
to right, palm up. 

Meas. 14.—Extend left arm sideward palm up. 

Meas. 15-16.—Partners face each other, one right kneeling. 
Drop arms until they are crossed in front, then swing upward, 
palms up, forming half circle. 






































Ching Ching Suzume 
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Hopping Sparrow 
Hopping, hopping baby sparrow, 
Hop, hop, hop. 

For rain or sun or any weather 
Once you hadn’t a single feather. 
Your ears could not hear, 

Your eyes could not see, 

Now you shake your head at me 
And hop, hop, hop. 
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Meas. 1-4.—Walk slowly forward, moving arms like wings. 

Meas. 5-6.—Raise arms from side to over head. 

Meas. 7-8.—Cross both arms over chest (indicating nakedness), 
right foot forward, weight on rear foot. 

Meas. 9.—Right hand at ear, eyes right. 

Meas. 10.—Left hand at left ear. 

Meas. 11-12.—Both hands over eyes. — 

Meas. 13-16.—Walk around in small circle, shaking head. Both 


hands in back for tail. 
Meas. 17-18.— Move arms like wings, facing audience. 


Hopping Sparrow 
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The Mountain Monkey (Comic Dance) 


Meas. 1.—Cross left foot over right. Arms over head to form 
mountain. (The monkey lives in the mountains.) 

Meas. 2.—Face front, cross arms on chest, cross right foot over 
left. 

Meas. 3.—On count three place left heel to right toe. 

Meas. 4.—Step back on count 1-2. Place right heel to left toe. 

Meas. 5.—Face right, extend right foot forward as far as pos- 
sible, fists at cheeks. (Eating potato.) 

Meas. 7.—Count 1-2, face front, arms forward, palms down. 
Count 3-4, draw arms toward body and extend again, palms up 
this time. One foot raised. 

Meas. 8.—Palms down, stamp twice, counts 1 and 3. 

Meas. 9.—Left arm akimbo on hip. Step forward on right foot 
and extend right arm upward, coming from left side. 

Meas. 10.—In this pose, raise left foot count 1. On count 2, tap 
toe to floor. 

Meas. 11-12.—Clap hands (on accented note) to right side, step 
back on right foot. 

Meas. 13.—Step, back on left foot. Clap hands to left side. 

Meas, 14-15.— Raise left foot, forearms extended up from el- 
bow. Tap left toe to floor on accented note. 

Meas. 16-19.—Forearms extended up from elbow. Hop with 
stiff knees from one foot to the other around a small circle to right. 

Meas. 20.—Draw back facing audience, left foot forward, left 
arm extended forward. Right forearm up back of head. 


9 P The Mountain Monkey 
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The Mountain Monkey— 
Measure 5, eating potatoes. Measure 7. 


Rain in the Moonlight 

Face front, umbrella over left shoulder. 

Phrase 1.—Twirl umbrella to right by rolling handle between 
palms of both hands. 

Phrase 2.—Twirl umbrella to right. 

Phrase 3.—Face right, kneel on right knee. Draw umbrella 
slightly forward, grasping edge with left hand. 

Phrase 4.—Change umbrella to right shoulder, turn in place to 
the left with walking steps. 

Phrase 5.—Change umbrella to left shoulder, turn in place to 
right with walking steps. 

Phrase 6.—Place opened umbrella on edge on the floor, handle 
toward dancer. 

Phrase 7.—Place right elbow on back of left hand. Sway right 
forearm back and forth. 

Phrase 8.—Pick up umbrella, close it. Step forward on right 
foot. With straight arm point umbrella at right foot. (Arm ro- 
tating.) Left arm across waist in front. 

Phrase 9.—Change umbrella to left hand, left foot forward, 
repeat phrase 8 to left. 

Phrase 10.—Ride umbrella like hobby horse, turning in place 
with walking steps. 


Rain in the Moonlight 
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JI MHYSICAL education makes the 

past live again.” This was the in- 
teresting comment made by a speaker 
at the Southern Convention after watch- 
ing appreciatively—as did all compris- 
ing the audience—the lively and wholesome folk dances 
demonstrated so effectively by groups of eager school- 
boys and girls. From these little exhibitions was revealed 
the rich heritage of our own American pioneer folk games 
as well as those of other racial groups that now have 
merged themselves into our social structure. 

This particular contribution of physical education has 
probably been one of which anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists were more aware, than we as a group ourselves. To 
the anthropologist, seeking funds for expeditions and 
exploring in ruins and forgotten byways for clues as to 
the manner in which our forebears lived, the preservation 
of the customs of our present racial stocks, even though 
in play form, has a special significance. If it is worth so 
much painstaking effort to present-day society to explore 
and find out each meager item of information about the 
past, does it not then seem logical to utilize the simple 
and enjoyable folk-game method of preserving old cus- 
toms for future generations? And, if it is important for 
school children to study history to know how people 
throughout history have lived and acted, how fitting an 
accompaniment that these same children should feel the 
spirit of the past in their own lives—and this is the 
emotional expression that they share when they dance 
and engage in the communal festivities so close to the 
lives of other peoples and of other times. Physical educa- 
tion provides dramatic history as contrasted to textbook 
history. 

The interest of the anthropologist in folk lore is also 
shared by the sociologist, although in a less remote sense. 
The sociologist sees in this activity the members of a 
primary group gaining an understanding of each other, 
as well as of the spirit and nature of diverse racial groups. 
This sense of sympathetic understanding has much social 
significance. Numerous nations are represented in the 


The Reliving 
of Racial 
Experience 
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folk-lore program and ordinarily these dances are taught 
without respect for the nationality of the child. As a 
result this activity takes on a universal aspect and per- 
forms a truly democratic function. The mingling ang 
enjoyment of rich, varied racial cultures is to be com- 
pared, as Professor Cooley has so charmingly Pointed 
out, to the sturdy family made up of children of Strong 
striking, but yet of differing personalities. 

As one reflects back upon these charming interludes 
at the Southern Convention, there comes a picture of 
happy, gay, alive faces—of vibrant personalities—o 
graceful, unselfconscious bodies. With this reflection 
comes a second reflection, that of the worthwhileness of 
activity in which everyone appears so supremely happy, 
With all due respect to the importance of competition 
and the place it holds in our lives and in the physical 
education programs, is there not an intruding idea that 
possibly it has occupied our attention too exclusively, 
and that perhaps the human body has not been utilized 
sufficiently as an instrument of mood and expression? 
And, if the questioning reader might object that vigorous 
activity is needed in the curriculum of physical activity, 
let him try one of the old Southern mountain dances for 
a real workout! 


HE end of the present school year 
Lives marks the retirement of four leaders 
of of physical education who have been 
Service honored by the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association in recognition of 
their outstanding professional contributions. Word has 
come to the Association offices of the retirement from 
active departmental teaching and administrative duties 
of Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad of the Washington, D.C., 
Public Schools; of Professor Gertrude Dudley, Director 
of Physical Education for Women, Chicago University; 
of Professor Martin I. Foss, Dean of Physical Educa- 
tion, George Williams College; and of Professor C. W. 
Savage, Director of Physical Education, Oberlin College. 
The profession of physical education has cherished the 
zeal and enlightened thought of these distinguished lead- 
ers and it is hoped that they will keep in touch with de- 
velopments and lend the benefit of their experience and 
judgment in many of the problems that are still to be 
discussed and decided. The American Physical Educa- 
tion Association congratulates these long-standing mem- 
bers upon their lives of service and upon the recognition 
and honors that they have received from their associates. 
Furthermore, the Association invites them to continue to 
be active in its progress. 


HE May Quarterly is fortunate in 

being supplemented by a series of 
studies from Springfield College carried 
on under the direction of Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Curdy and the members of his staff. In 
general, these researches are concerned with recent de- 
velopments in the field of physiology of exercise. There 
are fourteen papers in this excellent contribution to phys- 
ical education research. 


Springfield Col- 
lege Supplement 
to May 
Quarterly 
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Rural Recreation in Florida 
Under the Emergency Relief Administration 


By 


LORA M. LOCK 


District Director of Recreation, 
Under ERA, District Two, 
Madison, Florida 


three R’s that are included in the plan of ERA at 
present. 

A state-wide program of recreation is under way for 
Florida. Why? Is leisure, abundant leisure, the answer? 
In a rural population where some ox-carts may yet be 
seen: where small fields are plowed with a single horse, 
mule, or ox; where wood is used as fuel both winter and 
summer? No, leisure in the accepted meaning of the term 
can hardly be assigned as the reason. But dearth of 
wholesome entertainment that is satisfying and enjoyable 
is a very real platform on which to begin building a 
recreation program. Leisure bears the connotation that 
one has earned his daily bread and is now ready, and 
financially and otherwise able, to participate in some 
chosen hobby or avocation. A new term is needed or new 
defining of old terms, perhaps, to express present situa- 
tions. 

The objectives of the ERA program as outlined in Dis- 
trict Two follows: 

1. To assist each community in District Two to have 
recreation facilities and a program suited to its par- 
ticular needs, desires, and possibilities. 

2. To assist such communities to discover and develop 
local leaders. 

3. To assist every adult, every child, to find some 
absorbing interest. 

4. To offer varied programs, wherein individuals may 
discover and develop latent possibilities. 

5. To work toward the end that every community may 
see the importance of this phase of its development to 
such an extent that plans will be permanent for such a 
program when FERA may have been long forgotten. 

Studies made by a State Welfare Department reveal 
that many of the children delinquents are committed to 
institutions for theft of material for play. What a dread- 
ful accusation! A social order that punishes children for 
attempting what is life to them! In one case small boys 
had broken into a store and had taken a complete set of 
baseball suits and all equipment needed for a “jamb-up” 
game of baseball. They boldly essayed to play their game 
in full regalia in the same village the following day. It 
is surely a short-sighted policy that labels these children 
culprits. A high school principal discovered his building 
was broken into nightly but nothing was missing. To 
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solve the matter he concealed himself and waited one 
night only to discover two young boys of foreign ex- 
traction enter, get out apparatus on the gym floor, use 
the rings, parallel bars, and various pieces of apparatus. 
After about thirty minutes they replaced all equipment 
and left. This wise man then proceeded to form a Neigh- 
borhood Boys’ Club and the juvenile judge of that town 
can give you figures of the efficacy of the club. The Na- 
tional Recreation Association has much authentic infor- 
mation as to the lowered percentage of juvenile delin- 
quents in areas served by play and recreation centers. 

The Florida program hopes and plans to reach all age 
groups. Community get-togethers, music, dramatics, pic- 
nics, dances, games, handcraft, all are included in the 
plan and all are being utilized at present in some centers. 
The rural program is receiving most emphasis as many 
of the larger towns have organized city recreation depart- 
ments and at least do have some degree of socialization. 

One small rural community visited has church once 
a month as the only means of getting together. The pros- 
pect of what this program will do socially for this par- 
ticular place has already caused gatherings of entire 
families at the small clubhouse to talk over plans. 
Beautification of the clubhouse grounds proved a means 
of gripping the interest of all. Another small community 
that boasted not one organization of any sort has already 
created a Civic Club to which whole families belong. 
No age limit was placed as the adults said, “We want 
the children to have a part in whatever this town does.” 
They have enjoyed clean-up days with a finale of ice 
cream and cake for all workers. Those unable to swing 
a hoe helped freeze the ice cream. They are constructing 
a town park, not with FERA labor but with their own 
citizens all helping. There are about one hundred persons 
in this town limit. They have held many fish-frys, and 
community singing is a favorite means of getting to- 
gether. 

The whole-hearted response to efforts at organization 
is so stimulating that our county directors of recreation 
find themselves breathless and almost sleepless. 

There is a premeditated attempt to see to it that the 
community itself is responsible for whatever activities 
may take place. No super-imposed program is desirable. 
FERA offers leadership for the activities in which the 
community desires to participate. 

Cooperation of existing agencies and clubs is solicited, 
especially those under supervision of home demonstra- 
tion agents. Special services under the ERA, such as 
nursing and the education projects in art and music, are 
stimulants to the recreation program and are made avail- 
able to all who care to participate. 

The ERA plan in Florida has the state divided into 

(Continued on Page 59) 





























Cogwheels 


By 


STRONG HINMAN, 


President, American Physical Education Association 


set aside for those parents whose sons survive the 

football season.* Perhaps it is a day set aside for 
convention delegates who survive an officer’s recital of 
statistics. Those of you who survive this talk of mine 
will surely have something to be thankful for. William 
Allen White, an illustrious editor from Emporia, Kansas, 
once said that if three men went up in a balloon and it 
should burst, before they struck mother earth they would 
organize and elect a president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary. It seems to me as though we are over-organized to- 
day and some of us let ourselves get elected to so many 
committees and organizations that we do not have time 
left to do our own work. We can agree, I am sure, that 
our organization known as the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association is one that is worth while belonging to, 
and without which our profession could not hope to get 
very far. 

For an organization to succeed it has to have machin- 
ery that is well oiled and properly geared. The A.P.E.A. 
is a great machine of many closely fitting parts and for 
the next few minutes I would like to give you a glimpse 
into the inner working of our organization and talk about 
the “cogwheels.” 


S OME one has declared that Thanksgiving is a day 


LIKE to think of the A.P.E.A. as a spacious ship with 

a staff of seasoned officers, a fine crew, and a full load 
of passengers. It seems to me particularly fitting this 
year to think of the president as the captain or skipper 
standing on the bridge guiding the ship, because my nick- 
name is “Skipper,” and I have tried to be a good one. 
Next in line ready to take command we find the vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer. Other officers are the 
past president, chairman of field service, two members at 
large, and the district presidents representing the six 
large districts of the A.P.E.A. We officers are cogwheels 
which help make the machinery go round and eventually 
pronel our good ship into port. 

The Council members may be likened to the crew. 
Here we have representatives from the states, from the 
sections which meet at convention time, and from affil- 
iated organizations. Our crew consists of sixty-four 
members and each plays his part. 

Our passenger list or membership of 6,114, at the 
time of this presentation, is divided into several classes 
just as we find today on our modern ships. For the voy- 
age this year we have carried 37 sustaining members, 





* An address presented before the Mid-West District Convention, 
April, 1935, at Milwaukee. 







































1,183 professional members, 3,722 active members and 
1,026 student members. This total membership may be 
classified in another way. Modern ships Carry passenger, 
in classes as follows: first class, second class, third Clase 
and steerage. The good ship A. P. E. A. has in its firs 
class those who are properly trained and gifted by nature 
to undertake this work successfully. In the second Class 
we may find people who have one or the other Qualities 
of the first class but not possessing both. The third clag 
will find those who are in physical education work and 
not trained for it but who are trained to do teaching in 
other fields and consequently do what we call “filly” 
work in physical education. They realize their lack of 
training and need for thorough preparation. In the steer. 
age are found those who are unfitted and untrained ang 
unaware of their need of training and preparation, Ships 
sometimes carry unwelcome passengers on the outside 
in the form of barnacles. These cling tenaciously to the 
bottom and sides of the vessel and have to be scraped off 
No doubt you know of some barnacles attempting to 
attach themselves to our craft and who should be ¢lim. 
inated. 








UCH of the work of our Association is carried on 
by committees. Do you know the new definition 
of a committee? It is a body that keeps minutes and 
wastes hours. We are told also that nothing is eve 
accomplished by a committee unless it consists of three 
members, one of whom happens to be sick and another 
absent. These things are not true of our committees be. 
cause they have secured results. We have five standing 
committees as follows: 
Constitution Necrology Publicity 
Honor Awards Resolutions 
Forty-eight people are working constantly on these 
committees. Then we have eight continuing committees 
with forty-two members which will work until they finish 
a specific task. These are the 


General Policies Precedents for Guidance 
Booklet Year Book 

Historical Exhibits Convention Set-Up 
Unemployed Teachers Consolidation 


Six committees have been appointed to work during 
the present year only and to report their findings at the 
Pittsburgh Convention. Thirty-five members are serving 
on these committees: 


New Sections Grading 

Nominating Luther Gulick Award 

Sustaining and Life Combination Memberships 
Memberships 


Time will not permit me to tell you about the work of 
all of these committees but let me assure you that they 
are rendering a real service to the A. P. E. A. As a result 
of their conscientious efforts we are expecting to transact 
more official business at the Pittsburgh Council meetings 
than has ever accumulated in any one year before. 

Do you know that there are between thirty and forty 
national organizations working for the physical welfare 
of people? Some of these are rather small groups but 
others are as large as our own. It seems a shame that 
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there is so much overlapping of effort when we can see 
that there is so much needed to be done. A committee 
has been appointed to investigate the possibility of unit- 
ing these groups with ours so that all our efforts can 
count for more than at present. Our Constitution Com- 
mittee in connection with the one on General Policies 
i, making some suggestions which will require the best 
thought of our Council members to solve. 

Here are some typical problems to be worked out: 
(1) Will we hold a national convention every year or 
every two years? (2) Shall officers hold office for one or 
two years? (3) Shall we increase the size of our present 
Executive Committee or substitute a governing board 
with a very small Executive Committee? 

The Historical Committee is planning to accumulate 
materials along many lines showing the evolution of 
health and physical education and the committee on 
Precedents for Guidance is preparing information to help 
district and national officers in their work. One more 
committee must be mentioned and that is the Conven- 
tion Committee. It is appointed by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee and consists of fourteen subcommit- 
tees. This important committee makes and executes all 
plans for the annual convention and puts in a busy year 
of real service for the A. P. E. A. 

The ship’s news is sent to the world each month 
through the pages of our JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND 
PuysicaAL EpucaTion. Every member of our big family 
can thus keep informed of the progress we are making 
in health and physical education and learn how we are 
doing it. Our busy secretary and his four assistants 
carry on a great amount of business for the Association 
through their office in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Recently I 
asked for a report of the activities of this office to be 
sent to the Executive Committee and it required nine 
typewritten pages to give even a brief account of their 
work. 


T IS a great honor to be your president, but let me 
assure you that the office carries tremendous responsi- 
bilities. During the past year I have spent more than 
half of my time on A. P. E. A. work. Up to date I have 
written over 1400 letters besides receiving nearly that 
number. It will be a fine thing for future presidents if 
the load can be divided and some of the burden carried 
by others. When I get to taking myself too seriously 
and worrying about the affairs of the Association I take 
a minute or two off and review a little simple barnyard 
philosophy entitled “I’d Pick More Daisies.” 


“If I had my life to live over I’d try to make more mistakes 
next time. I would relax. I would limber up. I would be sillier 
than I have been this trip. I know of very few things that I 
would take seriously. I would be crazier. I would be less hygienic. 
I would take more chances. I would take more trips. I would 
climb more mountains, and swim more rivers. I would burn up 
more gasoline. I would eat more ice cream and less bran. I would 
have more actual troubles and fewer imaginary ones. You see, I 
am one of those fellows who live prudently and prophylactically 
and sensibly and sanely, hour after hour, day after day. Oh, I 
have had my moments, and if I had it to do over again, I’d have 
more of them—a lot more of them. In fact, I’d try to have 
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nothing else. Just moments, one after another, instead of living 
sO Many years, SO many years ahead every day. 

“T have been one of those persons who never goes anywhere 
without a thermometer, a hot-water bottle, a gargle, a raincoat, 
and a parachute. If I had it to do over, I would go places and 
do things and travel lighter than I have. 

“Tf I had my life to live over, I would start barefooted earlier 
in the spring and stay that way later in the fall. I would play 
hookey more. I wouldn’t make such good grades except by acci- 
dent. I would have more dogs. I would have more sweethearts. 
I would keep later hours. I would have more headaches. I would 
fish more. I would go to more circuses. I would go to more 
dances. I would ride on more merry-go-rounds. I’d pick more 
daisies."—Don Herold in College Humor. 


UR good ship was launched on November 27, 1885, 
in Brooklyn, New York. It was christened The 

Association for the Advancement of Physical Education. 
Dr. William G. Anderson, who at that time was the 
Instructor in Physical Training in Adelphi Academy and 
who now is Director Emeritus of Yale Gymnasium, is- 
sued the invitations for this first meeting. He was the 
founder and chief builder of our craft which carried a 
total membership list of forty-nine, including the officers 
who were: 

Dr. Edward Hitchcock, Amherst, President 

Rev. Edward P. Thwing, Brooklyn, Vice-President 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, Harvard, Vice-President 

Miss H. C. Putnam, Vassar, Vice-President 

Dr. William G. Anderson, Adelphi Academy, Secretary 

Professor J. D. Andrews, Brooklyn Y.M.C.A., Treasurer 

MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 

Professor H. J. Koehler, West Point 

Dr. Charles McIntire, Lafayette College 

William Blaikie, Esq., New York Bar 

Topics discussed at that first convention sound very 
familiar to most of us and might well be on the program 
this year. They were: 

1. Methods of Teaching. 

2. What is the best system of measurements? 

3. German, English, and American Systems compared. 

4. Normal Classes. 

5. Manufacture of Apparatus. 

6. A Permanent Organization. 


Dr. Hitchcock stood on the bridge as captain for three 
years and then turned the wheel over to William Blaikie. 
We have had nineteen presidents in the fifty years of our 
voyage. Up until 1930 no woman had served as presi- 
dent although back in 1885 Miss Putnam of Vassar had 
been a vice-president. Miss Mabel Lee guided the ship 
as our first woman president duririg 1931 and 1932 and 
in 1933-34 Miss Mary Channing Coleman stood at the 
helm. Some have had easy sailing and others have 
steered the ship through stormy waters and away from 
dangerous shoals. 

During the depression we were challenged and slowed 
down our speed to avoid running on the rocks. Warning 
bells, fog horns, and light houses aided our presidents 
during the latter part of this tremendous storm but they 
met the challenge and brought the craft through even 
though it was battered a little. We lost a few members 
but did a lot of good work to help those who were in 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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ANY physical edu- 
M cators maintain, 
and rightly so, that 
physical education offers op- 
portunities for worth-while 
personality development. Physical education as used 
here includes athletics as well as other physical activi- 
ties. Personality refers to the sum total of an individual’s 
responses to the situations in which he finds himself. 
Worth-while personality development is considered as 
taking place when there is improvement in the accepta- 
bility or desirability of these total responses. One’s per- 
sonality then is as broad and inclusive as one’s life. I 
shall consider but one phase of personality, however, 
that which is involved in the superior-inferior relation- 
ship. This is the relationship that determines the entire 
scope of an individual’s life; not only in regard to his 
successful accomplishments in the business world, but 
also, and more important, in regard to the measure of 
happiness he will receive in contact with his fellows. 
Leadership, courage, and determination are familiar 
goals in physical education. Captains and other players 
on athletic teams, squad leaders in classes, leaders in 
physical education exhibitions and, in fact, most of those 
involved in physical activities receive worth-while per- 
sonality training. This article, however, will consider 
that other group, so often overlooked, the members of 
which receive negative or very poor personality training. 
This is a plea for the forgotten boys in whom but few 
are really interested. It is not meant to serve as a gen- 
eral criticism of methods employed in the profession but 
rather to call attention to some of the facts customarily 
overlooked. Unsatisfactory practices once noted can be 
more readily eliminated. Some of the most violent ob- 
jectors to physical education are the parents of young- 
sters who find physical education distasteful. These 
youngsters themselves miss many of the truly educa- 
tional values obtainable through physical activities. It 
is our problem, then, to care for those being sacrificed 
in the process of educating the group as a whole. 


ET us consider the third period class in school “A” 

which contains forty freshman boys. These boys, of 
course, vary considerably in ability in the different ac- 
tivities which are used during the class period. Some are 
good in one activity, others in another, still others in 
most activities, but a few are very poor in all. Lack of 
practice, poor native endowment, and other factors are 
responsible for such extreme shortcomings. One boy “E” 
is quite confident in his attitude despite his very medio- 
cre ability; but three boys, “G,” “H,” and “I,” are ex- 
tremely timid. 

As part of the activity for the lesson, a basketball 
relay is introduced. There are four baskets available, 
consequently the instructor proceeds to divide the class 
into four groups. In order to give the boys a little prac- 
tice in leadership he appoints four of the better basket- 
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ball players to choose teams 
for the relay. The choog; 
takes but a short time, for 
the practice is in commo 
use in this class, and the 
boys selected know just what to do. The four boys step 
out in front of the class, face the other boys, and chooge 
in order. As a boy is chosen, he steps behind the leader 
who chooses him. In a short while there are but a few 
boys left, for those desired are taken quickly and the 
undesirables are left to the last. “E,” “G,” “HY” ang 
“T” are among those remaining, for it is generally known 
that they are the poor performers in almost all activities 
Since it is a matter now of selecting the lesser of the 
remaining evils, the choosing slows up a little. Most of 
the boys are now looking at the few who are left, some 
are counseling their leader about the ones to take while 
others are merely looking at them. Occasionally an uw. 
complimentary remark rasps on the nerves of these mis. 
erable “tail-enders” of this leadership-developing process, 
In a few moments—which seem an age to the unfortu. 
nates—choosing is over and the last one has sneaked to 
the group that must claim him. 

Now the second scene of leadership development is to 
be enacted. The task for each performer is to dribble 
the ball about thirty feet to the basket, shoot the basket, 
and dribble back to the next man in line. As before, the 
first part of the performance runs off quickly and smooth- 
ly, for the boys selected to take their turn first are rela- 
tively more skilled, and they enjoy the activity. After 
about 70 per cent of each group have finished, the relay 
slows up, for the poorer basketball players are taking 
their turns. Then these same little fellows, already de- 
flated, receive still more thorough deflation as they get 
excited, miss shots, and contribute some extremely awk- 
ward movements to the general fun of the occasion. Why 
should they like physical education when it contains such 
a large element of mental torture for them? 
iF IS well to provide some “tough” situations that teach 

boys “to take it,” but these must not be too severe, 
and must not be stacked too heavily against the boys 
who are least able to endure them. In order to build 
assurance in one lacking in that quality, situations should 
be provided that require some display of ability and as- 
surance. Opportunities to dominate should be presented 
in the order of progressively greater difficulty—first in 
very easy, interesting situations, then in more difficult 
ones, and not until much experience has been gained 
should any of the difficult problems have to be met. 
Guidance, sufficient to assure success, during the process 
of developing confidence is most valuable. Self-conf- 
dence is built step by step, but, on the other hand, can 
be badly shattered by one overwhelming reversal and 
almost completely destroyed for a specific situation by 
repeated humiliation in that situation. 

Classification into groups according to ability, if pos 
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ch a situation, would be a means of helping 
the poorer performers. Choosing up as a regular selecting 
device is a time-killer, of course, but is to be condemned 
much more severely on the grounds that it develops in- 
feriority complexes. Counting off is to be preferred in 
this situation. As for the basketball relay, allowing but 
one shot or a maximum of two or three, make or miss, 
would eliminate much embarrassment and by deducting 
for misses would detract but little from the value of the 


sible in su 


relay. 


HALL we now consider football, that sport of sports 
S in high schools and colleges, that is credited with the 
development of leadership and the sterner qualities of 
manhood. Without denying the above assumption at all 
for those who make the team, or play enough to make 
a letter of some type or other, let us look at the ones 
who fail and fail miserably. Consider the enthusiastic 
squad of from fifty to one hundred men which turns out 
for the first practice. In the future, some of these will 
make the varsity, others will make the varsity second 
team, many will drop out because they do not care a lot 
for football anyway as compared to other available 
school activities, but some who have set their hearts on 
making the varsity will struggle but never attain, and 
even be ridiculed for their efforts. 

As in life, many individuals will have to face the 
crushing of major hopes, but in school situations the 
problem should not rest wholly on the individual. He 
should be assisted by the coach or physical education 
teacher to adjust himself to this disappointment and to 
find some other constructive way of developing his own 
special interests and talents—a lesson which will stand 
him in good stead throughout life. 

A well organized system of intramural athletics, pro- 
viding satisfying competition for those less able to com- 
pete on the varsity level helps solve the problem in some 
institutions. Considerate coaches, who realize the diffi- 
culties and suffering of some of the poorer players, can 
also help them decidedly by keeping the general attitude 
toward the “scrubs” more wholesome and by finding for 
them some degree of the much desired recognition. 


HAT about the high school boys who are singled 

out by the crowd as fit subjects to. tease and 
annoy? In practically all groups there are a few of 
these. Almost every school situation provides oppor- 
tunity for the social bullies to harass those who are 
unfortunate enough to be unable to nip in the bud an 
attack which may, if successful, make them the “goat” 
for the whole group. Physical education provides a 
relatively large number of these situations. The boys 
are together, often unsupervised, in the locker- and 
shower-room, and, at times, on the gym floor or play- 
ground. Opportunities arise to impose on the sup- 
posedly odd or queer ones—those who are noticeably 
different in some respect from the general average. It 
may be because of deviation from normal in weight, 
some physical deformity, extreme awkwardness, person- 
ality deficiency, or just because some one started bully- 
ing them and they could not silence the attacker. When 
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the group finds that a boy’s defense is weak against 
raillery, that is almost an invitation for them to set upon 
him and have some fun at his expense. 

Although physical education provides many situations 
in which youngsters are made “the goat,” it also pro- 
vides numerous opportunities to work one’s self out of 
such unfavorable circumstances. We have in mind the 
case of one boy who reacted to the teasing on his poor 
playing in soccer by determined practice until he be- 
came one of the most skilled soccer players in school, 
and confidence and social poise grew along with this 
increased physical prowess. The skills developed in 
physical education classes and during free practice peri- 
ods have similarly helped many boys establish them- 
selves as respected leaders. Each one of you can re- 
member some boy who changed his rating from that of 
“the goat” to the hero by developing superior physical 
skills. However, each “goat” is a social adjustment 
corrective case whom the coach or teacher in charge 
must not neglect unless he is unmindful of social mal- 
adjustment. Physical education practices, supervision, 
and the like can be so arranged as to assist the problems 
of these special cases. 

Posture-rating charts, used injudiciously, have caused 
much unnecessary suffering. Miss kept a record 
of posture for all of her students with a posture figure 
on a chart for each. She divided the figures into four 
groups, A, B, C, and D. Under each figure was the 
name of some girl. For the members of groups A and B, 
soon the larger groups, there was satisfaction; but for 
those of group D there was grief. The charts were used 
as an incentive to improve posture, and probably they 
did that for most of the students, but at a great cost 
to those who remained in the poorer groups. 

A similar situation came about when Mr. used 
weight charts which showed clearly how much each boy 
was overweight or underweight according to the stand- 
ards serving as a basis for the charts. Again, this served 
as an incentive toward achievement of the accepted 
standard, but the slender and heavy boys paid the price 
for deviation from it. 

It would be almost as just to read all failures and 
near failures in academic subjects before the assemblies, 
for the purpose of stimulating better efforts, as it is to 
keep condemning evidence against a pupil posted on a 
bulletin board. 








T IS certain that the answer to the above illustrations 
does not consist in pointing out that one must solve 
his own problems in life, and consequently should be 
made to take what comes in school; and then let come 
what will. One does not learn to solve problems by 
having thrust upon him burdens too severe to bear. At 
the end of a few years of defeat one is not well prepared 
to conquer. We learn to solve by solving, not by enduring. 
The school has at least two very definite responsibili- 
ties in this respect. It must reduce to the very minimum 
those situations that promote or make possible person- 
ality handicaps, and guide in the direction of setting up 
school situations that produce favorable results. Coaches 
(Continued on Page 61) 





























































By 
MARJORIE P. SHELDON 


Teacher of Orthopedic Physical Education, 
Branch Brook School, 
Newark, New Jersey 


ing on a record which would help us to know more 

about the physical activities of the crippled child. 
It has seemed necessary to have such a record for several 
reasons: 

1. That we might know if the physical education work 
being given in our school for crippled children is actually 
useful to the child in his daily living. 

2. That we might have some accurate standard of 
judging improvement in the child’s activity. 

3. That we might eventually work out given standards 
of activity for various types of handicap. At the time we 
began this record we had very little idea of the limita- 
tions or possibilities which any type of handicap really 
imposed. 

My accidental discovery of Sallie’s predicament is so 
indicative of our need for additional knowledge about the 
everyday problems of our youngsters that I will give it 
here. 

I knew Sallie only slightly. She had graduated from 
our school several years before but was still being carried 
on the school bus to the vocational school which she 
attended. She sometimes stopped off at our building for a 
few minutes while her bus took on its load of children 
and frequently came into the physical education room 
for a brief visit. On one of those visits I discovered that 
she expected to stay at home after graduating from Voca- 
tional School, even though she was trained and compe- 
tent as a seamstress. Her reason for this decision came 
as a distinct surprise to me. She said that she would 
have to stay at home because she could not step up on 
a curbstone alone. A moment’s consideration convinced 
me that she was right. It is impossible to get about in 
any city unless one can manage these eight-inch barriers 
as every house is literally on an island surrounded by 
them. I was surprised, also, because I had never thought 
of Sallie as being badly handicapped. It was true that 
she walked with a cane and one crutch, and was consid- 
erably overweight, but she walked easily, though slowly, 
had strong arms and back, and on casual observation 
seemed adequate to getting about by herself. It is not 
necessary here to go into the reasons why Sallie had 
never learned to handle herself to better advantage. It 
is enough to say that she had had good orthopedic care 
and good physical education work, as we knew it then, 
but that her instruction had stopped just short of the 


Pinson are For several years we have been work- 





A Physical Achievement Record 


for Use with Crippled Children 












useful practice of ordinary activities which was } 

greatest need. I am glad to say that it was not too “ 
for her to get this help. She now enjoys a measure , 
freedom which had previously seemed impossible to te 

History.— We have used this record for about fe 
years at Branch Brook School, a public school for 
crippled children in Newark, New Jersey. The first three 
years were used in making up the record and in cop. 
stantly enlarging and changing it as we learned what 
activities were really necessary to personal independence 
We did not, for example, realize that the ability to walk 
a few steps backward was a necessary part of Walking 
skill, until one of our boys confessed that he needed to 
be able to step back from the door in the narrow little 
bathroom in his home in order to swing the door shut 
after him. Neither did we realize that walking outdoors 
even on a very smooth surface, brought the additional 
hazard of a strong wind “blowing the man down.” This 
we learned when we “practiced” some beginners on our 
sidewalk in order that they might know what a sidewalk 
felt like under their feet. 

The last two years we have used the record in essen. 
tially its present form. We have about 140 children at 
Branch Brook, and each child is given the test, or such 
parts of it as are safe for him, at least once a year, Some 
are given the test much oftener; beginners in walking, 
for instance, being given the walking test once a month 
as a matter of interest to them, and of information to us. 
New children are tested as soon as possible after 
entrance. 

The record has proved to be so useful to us, not only 
in the original ways for which we hoped, but in other 
ways as well, that it seems worth while to report briefly 
upon it now, even though several years’ more use will be 
necessary before sufficient data can be assembled for 
statistical purposes. 

Content.—Briefly speaking, this record, which is also 
a test, gives us some idea of the child’s ability in those 
everyday activities which are necessary to ordinary liv- 
ing. No effort has been made to include detailed or spe- 
cialized movements. Essentials only are covered. 

It tells us roughly the child’s ability to: 


. Stand Alone—(At least five minutes is necessary if he is to 
be safe in this.) 


Walk.— Downhill 
On level surface On slippery surface 
Uphill On rough surface 
Backward Stop quickly 
Sideways Turn quickly 


(At least fifteen feet to be useful.) 

Walking is extremely important and three timings are taken 
to show all-round ability. These are: 

Fast Walk 100 Feet.—(This is enough to tell us if he can get 
out of danger in traffic; cross a street with the green light; al- 
swer the telephone, etc.) 

Average Walk 250 Feet—(This is a useful distance [about 4 
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‘ty block] for rating and observation of the habitual walking 
city It is also used as a distance test for beginners.) 

eae 1320 Feet (Test of endurance. This distance has 
been found quite indicative of the child’s ability to walk a use- 
ful distance without tiring. Condition is observed at the end, 


whether tired, breathless, able to go on, etc.) 
General activities which are needed for personal safety or 


i ndence are: 
“— climbing Rising from floor 


Rising from chair Getting on and off bus 

Personal Care.—Feed self; bathe; comb hair; etc. 

And as a matter of interest and use in teaching games, abil- 
ity to: run, dodge, handle ball. 


At first glance these activities may appear to be self- 
evident, and a test of them to be a waste of time. In 
explanation of this material we may state that every 
activity given a place has been found to be a problem 
to many children. It is not enough, as we used to think, 
to know that a child has muscle strength, .as judged by 
his muscle chart, to perform these simple motions. We 
have gradually learned that one cannot judge a child’s 
ability to take care of himself throughout his day by a 
casual examination nor by his muscle test. More often 
than not some teaching instruction is necessary before 
muscle strengths can be put to their best use. 

Marking.—It is not important here to give much at- 
tention to our ways of marking the results of the test. In 
general we have used this method: 


N—Actually normal—no limitation. 

X—wWhen the activity is possible with no outside aid; not 
normal, but adequate to the child’s needs. 

Lim—To indicate a limited degree of accomplishment; the 
activity possible but not sufficiently strong or fast enough to be 
adequate to the child’s needs. For example: He may be able to 
walk up and down hill slowly and with great effort, but this may 
tire him so rapidly that he cannot depend upon this ability when 
playing with other children or out for a walk. 

M.A—To indicate extra-mechanical aid, as railing, table, chair, 
etc. 

P.A.—To indicate aid of another person, other than carrying. 

O.—When the activity is impossible. 


The timing as used in standing and walking speaks 
for itself. Timing will probably be used as a means of 
rating efficiency in some of the other activities, notably 
stair climbing. It is of course our most accurate means 
of measurement. 

Application of the Record.—This record is especial- 
ly suited to children who are moderately or severely 
handicapped. It is too gross to show up delicate motions, 
as of the fingers, which might be useful for vocational 
information. For this reason, also, it does not register 
slight changes in power. It does, however, give us a great 
deal of information about those children who need our 
teaching help the most, the severely or moderately handi- 
capped spastic and infantile paralysis cases. Although 
not so necessary to the active child, it is of value to us, 
as teachers, in giving a reasonably clear picture of the 
child’s ability when some special project demands that 
we know what he can do. In sending him to camp, per- 
haps, or in transfer to regular school, we can rely upon 
the information as being fairly authentic. 

Safety Precautions.—We have taken great care to 
prevent any injury to the child who is taking the test. 
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The physical education teacher who gives it is always 
alert to offer help if the child needs it, and very often 
he does, especially in the speed walking and in stair 
climbing. We have learned that increased speed in walk- 
ing, or the effort of trying a new activity, often shows 
up defects of stability which are not apparent and cannot 
be foretold by the child’s appearance or previous actions. 

The record cannot safely be given in full to those 
children who are limited in activity by reason of bone 
infections, recent operations, heart or other illnesses, or 
who for any other reason are on a reduced exercise sched- 
ule. Such children may be given certain parts of the test 
without injury, but the doctor is always consulted first in 
any cases in which the slightest doubt exists. 

Results.—The record has been of value to us as 
teachers: 

1. In disclosing unsuspected information of the activi- 
ties possible or impossible to these children. Very often 
we need this information, not only because it enables us 
to be of help to the child in his weakest spot, but also 
because it gives us important findings when a given situa- 
tion such as transfer to another school comes up for 
judgment. Here is Bob, for example: 

Bob is a temporary pupil in our school, having entered 
last year following an operation on one foot which cor- 
rected a deformity caused by an early attack of infantile 
paralysis. He is a strong, active boy and has done so well 
with his “foot work” that he appears to be ready to go 
back to his regular school. As a routine procedure we 
test him out again on his walking before we ask the 
doctor about his transfer. 

Bob is a good walker and we do not anticipate any 
trouble. He gives us a surprise, however, when we ask 
him to walk for speed. In order to get the push necessary 
for this, he turns the sole of his foot almost at right 
angles to the ground, and carries his weight entirely on 
the outer border. We do not need to go on with the test, 
as we know that Bob should stay with us until he can 
walk rapidly without throwing the foot out of position. 
To send him out now to the hustle of a regular school 
might very well undo the benefits which he has had from 
the operation. 

There is something else that we learn from this kind 
of information, and that is that every kind of disability 
(orthopedically speaking), no matter how slight, carries 
a certain amount of handicap. Bob does not look handi- 
capped, as he walks easily with only a slight limp, but 
handicapped he is unless he can increase his speed with- 
out injury to his foot. 

2. When used as a supplement to the muscle test as a 
basis for planning the physical education program. Noth- 
ing so appeals to the crippled child as a selling point for 
his physical education work, as that he be able to see 
results from it in his daily living. A few minutes of stair- 
climbing practice, or other useful activity, following the 
necessary routine of massage, muscle training, etc., will 
do more to encourage and stimulate him to better effort 
in all his health program than anything else that can be 
done for him. This, to him, is evidence supreme that his 
interests are being considered, and it is touching to see 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Activity 


number of school and college archers in the last 

few years? How can we explain their new con- 
tagious enthusiasm? Is it because they have caught 
that enthusiasm from the teacher and from archers in 
the world at large, or is it due to the teacher’s conviction 
that archery has unusual corrective values and that it is 
an ideal activity for students who are below par phys- 
ically? It may be that the enthusiasm and convictions 
are both effective; but if we are sufficiently imbued with 
the former, we shall have a new zest for our teaching of 
archery which may thereby increase the corrective values 
which are inherent in the activity. 

Archery is a fascinating, beautiful sport to watch. The 
casual observer longs to be standing on the shooting line 
as beautifully poised and to be sending arrows as clev- 
erly to the mark as he sees the archers doing. The 
scientist finds a challenge in the precision which the sport 
demands and in the interesting problems which are still 
unsolved, concerning the mechanics of the arrow’s flight. 
Many whose professions make it difficult for them to 
time their recreation with others find in archery a stimu- 
lating, invigorating exercise. 

Archery is not a sport for weaklings, primarily. We 
can understand the reasons for so classifying it, because 
of the almost universal custom in schools and colleges 


e CAN we account for the greatly increased 


Full draw and aiming, University of California archers on the range of 
the Greenwood Archers in Oakland. 





Archery as a Physical Education 


By 


CAROLINE W. COLEMAN 


Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education for Women 
University of California at Berkeley 


of relegating archery to the physical education classes fo, 
girls and women. The opposite situation prevails jp 
clubs and tournaments, however. The following jn. 
stance may be typical: a young unmarried woman be. 
came interested in archery several years ago and started 
coming to the regular Sunday shoots of a local archery 
club. When the writer joined the club a year or two 
later, she was welcomed especially by this young woman, 
“I do hope you come regularly. Sunday after Sunday, 
I have been the only woman present. The other women 
come only occasionally, to please their husbands.” Orig. 
inally, club membership had been open to women with- 
out payment of dues. The men’s dues were designed 
to include wives and children, and other women were 
most welcome to attend without charge. The women are 
a minor element in the large tournaments, also, and 
usually comprise from 25 to 35 per cent of the total 
number of participants. 

Unquestionably, the interest in archery is increasing, 
and I know of no other sport for which the stage is more 
opportunely set for continued growth. Improved meth- 
ods of construction have made it possible for makers of 
archery equipment to sell bows and arrows for less money 
that ever before. An increasing number of 
city officials are finding areas that can be 
set apart as archery ranges. The archers 
have increased their understanding of the 
science of shooting; they teach more efi- 
ciently than they did formerly, and more 
people are learning to enjoy the sport. For 
instance, we have learned that the average 
woman is more successful at archery if she 
uses a comparatively weak bow, although 
accuracy demands thereby that she exert un- 
usual care to eliminate minor errors of shoot- 
ing form. To quote Robert Elmer: “Twenty- 
five pounds, in the five-foot, six-inch woman’s 
bow gives an excellent cast for sixty yards.” 
Since this fact has been realized, women’s 
enjoyment of the sport has increased tre- 
mendously. 

On the other hand, the skillful archer is 
challenged to use all the strength and ner- 
vous control which is at his or her command 
in drawing the bow. The test of an archer’s 
skill lies in accuracy at the longer distances. 
In general, this accuracy is easier to attain 
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when the bow is strong enough to offset the influence of 
minor errors of shooting form. It is also easier to shoot 
when the aim is below rather than above the target; and 
the stronger the bow and the better its cast, the lower 
is the point of aim. (Perhaps some of the readers need 
to be informed that one aims much more often above 
or below, rather than aé the target, in order to hit it.) 
On the other hand, one defeats his purpose when he uses 
a bow so strong that he cannot hold it steadily through- 
out a day of shooting. Consequently, each archer tends 
to balance these opposing advantages of the weaker and 
stronger bows when he is purchasing equipment. 

And then there are the benefits from the point of view 
of physical education. The teaching of archery provides 
a splendid opportunity for developing the conscious con- 
trol of a well-balanced standing position which should be 
maintained throughout the activity. The unusual type 
of body leverage required for the draw quite often re- 
sults in body-twisting, head-tilting, shoulder-hunching, 
and in making one hip very prominent by the concen- 
tration of body weight on one foot. The change to even 
balance invariably improves the shooting. Girls are 
especially interested to recognize faulty standing habits 
and improve them, when these can be presented from 
such an objective point of view. Further, archery de- 
mands the use of the upper back and shoulder muscles 
in the draw, in a way which is valuable for posture con- 
trol and which is unequaled in other sports. 

The self-testing element is strong in archery, in com- 
mon with many other physical education activities. The 
hope of bettering one’s previous score never dies. In fact, 
many an archer would do well to practice a few inhibi- 
tions, and at least pretend that he is as interested in the 
score of his shooting companions as in his own! 

Accordingly, the reasons for developing ar- 
chery in*schools and colleges are unlimited. 
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if two students took turns with each bow, and those who 
owned their own equipment could also be included. Ac- 
cordingly, the names of the boys who wished to shoot 
in each period were put in a hat and the first twenty-one 
to be drawn were allowed to shoot with the twenty-one 
girls who had signed for the sport. Under this plan, 
archery was very popular throughout the fall, and will 
be continued in the spring. 

A number of sources of information are available to 
physical education departments which are at a loss to 
know how to prepare for the teaching of archery. In 
addition to the help which can be obtained from the 
references appended to this article, members of a Sub- 
committee on Individual Sports* have offered their assist- 
ance whenever it is desired. 

It is gratifying to realize, too, that makers of archery 
equipment have set unusually fine standards in the way 
of helping schools and colleges organize for the teaching 
of archery. Many firms have representatives who not only 
go out and teach the teachers, but outline ways of equip- 
ping the range and the archers at a minimum of expense. 
Further, they are prepared to sell either finished equip- 
ment or raw materials; and some of them give instruc- 
tion in the making of finished equipment from raw ma- 
terials. 

Therefore, let us do the popular thing, and give our 
students the opportunity to enjoy archery! 


References for Teachers of Archery 
Elmer, Robert P. Archery. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Co., 1933. $5.00. 
Lambert, Arthur W. Modern Archery. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1929. $3.00. 
(Continued on Page 54) 


*Chairman: Elinor M. Schroeder, Wellesley College. 


Departments of physical education for women Scoring and pulling out arrows correctly, University of California archers on the 


in colleges and universities have already made 
great progress in this development, but the 
men have scarcely made a beginning. Fur- 
ther, I have been told by archery teachers 
in other parts of the United States that very 
few physical education departments in sec- 
ondary schools have organized archery for 
either boys or girls. 

Apparently, the number of secondary 
schools in California which are equipped to 
teach archery is larger than elsewhere. This 
number has been increasing rapidly in the 
last few years. Again, it has been largely a 
girls’ sport up to the present time. Just this 
year, however, one of the schools decided to 
offer archery to girls and boys on one day 
of each week, as part of an experiment in 
co-educational physical education. The re- 
sponse of the boys was overwhelming. With 
a stock of twenty-one bows, forty-two stu- 
dents could be accommodated in each period 


range of the Greenwood Archers in Oakland. 
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By 
GEORGE F. HENDRICKS 


State Director of Physical and Health Education, 
Delaware 


HE CORRECTION of physical defects among 
iE children is an ever-present and most vexing 

problem in modern education. This keeping youth 
at their optimal capacities is not only a social but also 
a school and an economic problem of the first magnitude. 
Neglect in this respect rapidly increases administrative 
school costs as retardation and absenteeism are expens- 
ive items in any school budget. 

A scrutiny of the health records in Delaware as in 
many school systems in this country reveals the fact that 
the number of corrections made contrasted with the de- 
fects discovered during a given period is appallingly small. 
A hasty rebuttal might be that economic conditions pre- 
vent parental consideration. On closer investigation this 
statement, at least as applied to Delaware, appears fal- 
lacious for in the boom years only 3 per cent of the 
total defects discovered were corrected. Further, witness 
for example the apparent parental indifference to physi- 
cal defects of school children in many sections of the 
country. Families displaying these attitudes do not fail 
to grease and oil their motors, doctor their sick horse, 
or feed their pigs the best milk produced, while their 
offspring indulge in tea and coffee, and go years on end 
without periodic visits to dentists, physicians, or optome- 
trists. 

Educators and schools are not infallible. They fre- 
quently err. On the other side, from the writer’s view- 
point, the home has not rightly discharged many of the 
increased responsibilities attendant to an increasingly 
complex and mechanistic world. 

In large, adequate city school systems where all types 
of health services are available, less difficulty is experi- 
enced in keeping pupils at their best potential capacities 
since most remediable conditions are generally corrected 
as they are discovered. But in smaller schools and par- 
ticularly in rural areas the correctional problem is still 
untouched. 

It is not inferred that all uncorrected remediable de- 
fects will cause permanent impairment but we do know 
that such conditions thwart and slow down the actual 
abilities of an individual, and if serious and uncorrected 
they frequently lead to irreparable harm, especially 
among growing children. In addition these same condi- 
tions, if permitted to exist, greatly increase school costs. 
Therefore it seems obvious that any school system is 
justified, economically and socially, in sponsoring a pro- 
gram that will curtail or eliminate these unwarranted 
expenditures. 

The seemingly impossible is frequently accomplished 


Correction Through Cooperation 





through concerted action. In this instance such actig 
meant complete and unswerving cooperation by all ct. 
zens in the commonwealth, since correctional needs Were 
equally evident throughout the state. 


A Definite Organization 

It was immediately obvious that promoting a correc. 
tional program, state-wide in scope, necessitated come 
definite organization, which over a period of time could 
provide continual inspiration and guidance to all inter. 
ested communities. 

With these facts in mind the writer secured the ap. 
proval of tentative plans for such a project from the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction and they 
collaborated with Dr. C. A. Sargent, a member of the 
State Department of Health. Invitations to attend q 
meeting were then extended to various individuals inter. 
ested in the promotion of better health for girls and boys, 
At this meeting the following organization, purpose, per. 
sonnel and objectives were established: 


Name: The Delaware State Health Council. 

Purpose: The general improvement and promotion of better 
health among the present and future citizens of Delaware, 

Personnel: 

Dr. R. F. Corley, Lieut.-Governor. 

Doyle E. Hinton, Exec. Sec., Delaware Anti-Tuberculosis So- 
ciety. ° 

Dr. Chas. R. Jefferis, Chairman State Dental and Oral Hygiene 
Society. 

Pearl MacDonald, Nutrition Specialist, Extension Department 
of the University of Delaware. 

C. Channing Wagner, Asst. Supt., Wilmington Public Schools. 

Etta J. Wilson, Exec. Sec., State Parent-Teacher Association. 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, State School Director of Mental Hygiene. 

Marion F. Breck, State Supervisor of Home Economics and 
Secretary of the Health Council. 

Dr. C. A. Sargent, Dir. of Child Hygiene, State Board of 
Health and Vice-Chairman of the Health Council. 

George F. Hendricks, State Dir. of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Health Council. 

Objectives: 1. Promotion of a One-Year Intensive Campaign 
for the correction of physical defects of girls and boys in our 
schools. 

2. Continued interest and assistance during the following year 
but chiefly from an advisory standpoint. 

3. Establishment of the Health Council as a clearing house for 
the distribution of authentic health knowledge. 

4. Inauguration of school demonstration centers, illustrating 
possibilities of a thorough and unified health program. 

5. Curtail duplication of effort and activity by individuals and 
agencies interested in the promotion of better health. 

6. Future major emphasis of the Health Council to be placed 
on prophylaxis. 


The Emphasis on Objectives 


It was necessary in order to make any real headway in 
such an ambitious program to concentrate on several 
objectives the first year and relegate others for subse 
quent years. Accordingly, the Council placed major 
emphasis on the accomplishment of the first objective; 
namely, the correctional program. 
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During the past year primary effort of the Health 
Council was placed on the prophylaxis angle and the 
achieving of objective number four—the establishment 
of demonstration health centers in various schools. 

The energy and effort of the Council during this half 
of the present school year is about equally divided be- 
tween all of the original objectives, except the first. 

With a slight reduction in personnel, the Delaware State 
Health Council is now completing its third year of effi- 
cient and auspicious service. Table I indicates the suc- 
cess that the Council has experienced over a two-year 
period in the promotion of a state-wide correctional 


rogram. 
me TABLE I 


(Exclusive of Wi!mington Schools) 











No. of Partic. No. of Partic. 


Type of Correction Schs. 199 Schs. 137 
Made Year Year 
1932-33 1933-34 


Number of Corrections 





Teeth 3,917 2,781 
Tonsil 665 513 
Vision 782 463 
Hearing 86 51 
Nutrition 1,254 793 
Posture 1,219 824 


Miscellaneous, i.e., chest 
x-rays, scabies, adenoids, 
braces for cripples, im- 
munizations, pediculosis, 
impetigo, minor opera- 
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Commentary 


1. Retardation dropped 7 per cent in three years. 

2. Absenteeism increased 1.4 per cent. 

3. Consideration must be made of such causes as 
greater malnutrition and lack of clothing as attending 
causes of absenteeism. 

4. Some reduction is evident in educative costs during 
the first and last year of the above period. This in part 
is due to salary cuts and reduction in administrative 
costs. 

5. Evidently the Intensive Correctional Program of 
1932-33 had a real carry-over value, for during the past 
year (1933-34) with no major emphasis from the Health 
Council 137 schools reported 6,325 per pupil corrections. 

6. The actual number of corrections made each year 
as contrasted with those discovered was more than 25 
per cent, whereas only 3 per cent of those discovered 
were corrected prior to the inauguration of the two-year 
correctional campaign. 

7. Costs of absenteeism though not accurately com- 
putable have great influence on retardation, thus tending 
to increase this factor in the school’s annual budget. 

8. It is evident from the data that during the past 
two-year period 16,205 girls and boys have been given 
a fresh start in life, and there has been an approximate 
saving of $160,056.80 to the State Educational Adminis- 











tions 1,957 900 trative Program. 
ToTALs 9,880 6,325 9. The Health Council membership as a result of their 
TABLE II ~ 
(Exclusive of Wilmington Schools) 
~~~ Factors Involved 1931-1932 1932-1933 1933-1934 
Approximate School Enrollment 22,370 24,400 25,560 
Average Educative Costs Elem. $64.39 Elem. $70.00 Elem. $60.00 
High School $111.80 High School $109.40 High School $100.40 

Amount of Retardation 17.68% 13.94% 10.68% 
Amount of Absenteeism 7.7% 7.290 9.1% 
Number of Partic. Schools Correctional Campaign 199 137 

not in effect 
No. of per pupil corrections Correctional Campaign 9,880 6,325 

not in effect 
Estimated saving because of de- Correctional Campaign $108,150.00 $51,906.80 


creased retardation after 2-year not in effect 


corrective program. 





Though the Delaware State Health Council served 
as the instigator and spark-plug in this correctional pro- 
gram, no actual funds were supplied. Credit for all funds 
raised in this two-year program is due and belongs to 
local P.T.A.’s, Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, Levy Courts, 
American Legions, Relief Commissions, Red Cross, Busi- 
ness Girls’ Clubs, Civic Clubs and other agencies and 
individuals. 


The data in Table I indicate the type and number 
of corrections made over a two-year period in addition 
to the number of schools or districts participating in 
each year’s program. The reader’s attention is now di- 
rected to Table II and the commentary, which discloses 
a few pertinent facts relative to educative costs, amount 
of absenteeism, retardation, and estimated savings due 
to this two-year correctional program. 


campaign have been reconvinced that cooperative effort 
is one method of assuring miraculous results in spite of 
numerous obstacles. 








Phi Delta Pi 


National Physical Education Fraternity for Women 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Richfield Springs, New York, August 19, 20, and 21, 1935 
Theta and Ithaca Alumnae Chapters, Hostesses—$5.00 per day 


Reservations made through Isabel Nagel, Convention Chairman 
729 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Department of Health and Physical Education, Denver 
Public Schools, held its twenty-fourth annual play festival in the 
City Auditorium a few months ago. That is making history—- 
A play festival twenty-four years regularly! 





x ok x 

The University of Virginia, under the supervision and direc- 
tion of Robert N. Hoskins, is conducting a varied program of 
intramural activities. We quote from a recent report: “The 
fraternities have been organized according to a yearly point sys- 
tem which includes participation in touch football, basketball, 
swimming, boxing, playground baseball, and track and field 
events. For the independent groups basketball and playground 
baseball have been offered with the hope that non-fraternity 
men will be so organized in future years that they may be at- 
forded participation in all the sports which the fraternities are 
now enjoying. Sports offered to both the fraternity and to the 
non-fraternity men are handball and tennis. This intramural 
work has been started without the financial aid of the University 
as no one has been officially delegated to develop such work. 
Equipment and trophies have been purchased by the entry fees 
which have been charged to all competing teams. It is hoped 
that intramurals will find a place on the University budget, so 
that a more extensive and varied program may be offered to the 
large group of enthusiastic participants. The final and conso- 
lation bouts of the interfraternity boxing tournament were well 
attended by an interested group who paid the nominal admission 
fee of twenty-five cents. These fees were used to help defray 
the expenses of the tournament.” 


*x* * * 


Pennsylvania has a great record in 
number of physical education teachers. 
153 teachers; in 1935 there are 2,200. 


the increase of the 
In 1920 there were 
Here is the score 


sheet. Some record! 

1920-21, 153 1921-22, 171 1922-23, 344 1923-24, 444 
1924-25, 492 1925-26, 565 1926-27, 856 1927-28, 1008 
1928-29, 1300 1929-30, 1481 1930-31, 1807 1931-32, 2136 


1934-35, 2200 
* * * 

Dr. Frank Sidney Lloyd of New York University has a long 
biography of successful achievements. He is a leader in our pro- 
fession and has made many fine contributions. He is well liked 
by the students at New York University and holds a place of 
leadership in the country. I was reading his long biography the 
other day (too long to be quoted here), but his hobbies are 
reading and handicraft; his favorite recreations or sports—golf, 
tennis, and badminton. 

* * * 


The Boston University Bureau of Publicity sends out some 
excellent items in regard to health and physical education: 

“In direct contradiction to the popular belief that graduates 
of physical education schools go in for ‘gym teaching’ and noth- 
ing else, more than 30 different types of positions are represented 
among the 406 placements in both full and part-time work of 
students in Boston University’s Sargent School of Physical Edu- 
cation in the years between 1930-1934, according to a report 
compiled by Miss Elizabeth Andrews, Secretary of the School 
Appointments Bureau, a division of the All-University Placement 
Service. Sargent School graduates are now working in 14 states, 
from Maine to Texas, as well as in Cuba, China, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Bulgaria, and Armenia. Among the positions listed are teachers 
of physical education in elementary and secondary schools; direc- 
tors of physical education in colleges; directors of physical educa- 
tion for public school systems; teachers of first aid, health in- 
struction, anatomy, physiology, and hygiene; coaches of basketball, 
hockey, and swimming; workers in settlement houses; Jeaders of 
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physical education and adult recreation projects for commun; 
centers; teachers of dancing; directors of municipal YWCAY 
WA’: 


teachers of general gymnastics and correctives, 

graduates are working with maladjusted children, who are eith 

mentally deficient or physically handicapped, as in the Case z 

children in a tuberculosis preventorium. One girl is working 

director of physical education for the blind, and two have i 

tions in large hospitals as directors of recreation for nurses.” 
+ + * 


Several of the 


The University of Texas has a news bulletin and in the No 
vember number were the following two items of interest to the 
readers of the JOURNAL: 

“With the help of the F.E.R.A. laborers, the Department 
under Dr. Brace’s supervision is preparing material for visual 
instruction in physical education. Films, pictures, and slides are 
being used in the preparation.” 

“The State Department of Education called a meeting here 
November 3 of representatives of Texas institutions training 
teachers of physical education. They worked on the unification 
of some courses which these institutions offer to meet state require. 
ments. Two committees were appointed: one, for physical educa. 
tion and the other for health education. They were to study 
minimum three-hour courses in health and physical education 
and report at the Galveston meeting. Miss Pinckney and Dr. 
Brace prepared outline courses in health education and physical 
education that were used in this study.” 





*x* * * 


We have just had word from that great leader of the 
Southland, President of the Southern District of the A.P.E.A, 
and State Director of Alabama, Miss Jessie R. Garrison, 
that, “The ‘Course of Study in Physical and Health Eidv- 
cation for Grades One Through Six’ and the ‘Manual of 
Materials and Methods for Teachers of the Physical and 
Health Education Point Program for High School Boys’ are 
now for sale.” 


*x* * %* 


It is always a great pleasure to see that wholesome sportsman, — 
George Hepbron, of international fame as the great authority on 
basketball, at our conventions. He always has a happy smile and 
a good word of cheer. 

x ok Ox 

“What recreational activities can young men and young women 
enjoy together?” Here is a question which is being asked in- 
creasingly as leisure hours multiply. The answer is to be found 
in a new booklet, Partners in Play, by Mary J. Breen, which 
describes activities for parties and socials, hiking and outdoor 
programs, arts and crafts, music and drama, discussion groups, 
and study clubs. Not only activities, but principles and policies 
are discussed and methods and organization outlined. Copies 
may be secured from the National Recreation Association at 75 
cents each. Miss Edith M. Gates, who helped Miss Breen with 
this book, writes that it “is really meeting a very great need 
in recreation today. There has been no book that adequately 
discussed a philosophy of work with girls and men together 
as well as suggested varied programs. The fact that this book 
recognizes so many areas in which men and women can play 
together makes it invaluable for adult community use.” 


* * * 


Many honorable mentions should go to Hugo Bezdek, Profes- 
sor and Director of Health and Physical Education and Athletics 
at The Pennsylvania State College. For thirty-five years he has 
contributed much to the many branches of our profession and 
at Penn State he is developing a well-rounded, well-balanced 
program in all the fields of health service, health education, phys- 
ical education, and athletics. 
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Mr. Thomas E. McDonough, Chairman, Division of Health 
and Physical Education, is doing an excellent job at Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers College. He writes, “We now have 
a staff of ten, including a full-time M.D. and a full-time regis- 
tered nurse, two women instructors with M.A. degrees, and five 
men instructors, of whom all will have M.A. degrees in February. 
All coaches are full-time instructors. At the present time we 
are laying particular stress on our intramural program which 
includes handball, basketball, volleyball, tennis, swimming, play- 
round baseball, and boxing and wresting for men; and volley- 
ball, basketball, long base, swimming, playground baseball, and 
tennis for women. Last year we placed great emphasis on our 
major and minor curriculum and course of study and the year 
before our service and required physical training activity courses. 
This year our main objective will be to raise the quality of our 
varsity teams. Our varsity program at the present time includes 
the following activities: football, basketball, swimming, baseball, 
track and field, tennis, and golf. At the present time I am mak- 
ing a study of the cost of laundering athletic equipment, towels, 
and bathing suits. We have our own laundry in the gymnasium 
unit, We are also taking a close check of the uses of the dif- 
ferent units such as handball courts, swimming pools, gymnasium, 


etc.” 
* * * 

Mrs, George F. Hendricks is active in the affairs of the 
Phi Delta Pi, national professional physical education fra- 
ternity for women. This splendid organization has taken a 
great interest in the promotion of fine programs of physical 
education and especially for clean, wholesome athletics 
among girls. They were quite active in killing commercial 


football for girls. 
* * * 


Here are some news items from that busy center, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California: “In the Women’s Division we 
have had the pleasure this year of having Dr. Irene Palmer, 
formerly of Whittier College and just recently graduated from 
Yale University with a Ph.D. degree. She takes the place of 
Miss Clara Stephensen, recently married. Miss Germaine Guiot, 
Head of the Women’s Division, has returned from her sabbatical 
leave last year at Michigan where she completed her Master of 
Arts degree. Miss Ruth Price, Instructor of the Dance, has just 
returned from her sabbatical leave in which she made a World 
tour, studying educational and dance procedure in various coun- 
tries of the Orient and Europe. She has taken special work under 
dance teachers in various European countries. Miss Helen 
Schwartz, the fourth member of the Women’s Division, is carry- 
ing on a highly successful program of intramural sports in the 
Women’s Athletic Association. 

“In the Men’s Division, Prof. Eugene L. Roberts, formerly 
of Brigham Young University, who is in charge of the teacher- 
training work, is making an intensive research study of the recre- 
ational interests and activities of some five hundred of our uni- 
versity faculty members. He promises some striking conclusions. 
Prof. Lloyd Webster, formerly of Oregon University and Colum- 
bia, is carrying on extensive research work in health education 
and health supervision. Prof. Harry Anderson, formerly of the 
International Y.M.C.A. College, is carrying on an effective re- 
organization of the intramural sports program for the depart- 
ment. Prof. Charles Graves, formerly of the International 
Y.M.C.A. College, coach of the gymnastic team, is staging some 
excellent gymnastic demonstrations in various parts.of Southern 
California. 

“The Department is fortunate in having Dr. Charles L. Low- 
man, internationally known orthopaedist, as special lecturer on 
the staff and also Medical Advisor. Dr. Lowman is Chief of 
Staff of the Los Angeles Orthopaedic Hospital School. He also 
presents graduate work in Individual Gymnastics and Principles 
of Physiotherapy and Physiotherapy Clinic. Prof. H. J. Uytten- 
hove, noted fencing instructor, is developing first class fencing 
teams. Glenn Grant, Assistant Superintendent of the Los Angeles 
Department of Playground and Recreation, directs the university 
course in community recreation. He stages an annual Backyard 
Playground Contest among the homes of Los Angeles, which has 
attracted national attention. 
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Examine 


~ Advance 
Shoes 


The Better 
They Look 


That’s why we have built up such a big mail order busi- 
ness with schools the country over—satisfactory fit is 


| guaranteed, and Advance shoes are so trim and pro- 


fessional. Right now, at the close of the school year, we 
are carrying large stocks of shoes, costumes and acces- 
sories. You can enjoy exact sizes, prompt service and 
absolute satisfaction simply by ordering by mail or 
through our dealers in large cities. Special discounts are 
given on quantity orders. 


Student Taps, $2.75. A lot for the money, in black patent only. Taps 
free. $2.75 the pair. A better buy is the Professional Tempo model, 


wo 


Suitable for stage or street. Full kid lines, rigid support, combination 
heel. Patent, $4.25; canvas, $3.95; white kid, $4.25; silver kid, $5.50; 


| gold kid, $6. Dyeing free. 


Leoway Sandals, $2.95. Here is the best of the all around, long wear- 
ing sandals. Two types, open or closed (protects against athlete's 
foot). Tan, black or white leather, $2.95 (See cut). Hand sewn 
Grecian sandal, same style, $4.50. 

Nature Sandals, $1. An inexpensive shoe for acrobatic or interpre- 
tative dancing. Softness permits immediate shaping to the foot. 
Tan, black or white leather, with genuine elk sole, $1. With crepe 
rubber sole, $1.50. 

Black Opera Hose, $1.50. Pure silk, triple fashioned, regularly sold 
at $2.10 a pair. An overstock permits this a 

bargain. Black only, pair, $1.50. 
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“William R. LaPorte is completely absorbed in attempting to 
continue the curriculum research work for the Physical Educa- 
tion Association from year to year, to carry on the work of the 
Constitution Committee of the National Physical Education As- 
sociation and, as President of the Southwest District of the 
A.P.E.A., to attempt to get it organized and functioning in its 
first year of existence. Besides he is trying to complete several 
book manuscripts. 

“You will be interested in a new departure in the organiza- 
tion of the activity program of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, started at the beginning of the present school year. In 
the past we have tried all the various possible types of efficiency 
and ability tests for classification purposes but have finally de- 
cided to scrap them all and have substituted a careful general 
medical diagnostic rating, classifying each student as A, B, C, or 
D. We have also reorganized all of our classes, eliminating the 
required freshman and sophomore courses as such but retaining 
the unit requirements. The courses have been numbered from 
one to forty-five with an elementary and advanced section in 
several of them. All A class students are permitted to select 
anything they wish in any of these courses, to fulfill the unit re- 
quirements during the Freshman and Sophomore year. A stu- 
dents are those well developed, without any marked defects, and 
assumably are capable of carrying any activity without danger. 
B classification students are those rather poorly developed. They 
are urged to participate in number one class for general develop- 
mental purposes. C class students are those having permanent or 
temporary conditions making it inadvisable for them to take a 
heavy activity program. They are confined to a modified activity 
course. D classification students are those having specific condi- 
tions which seem to be susceptible to improvement. They are 
confined to number three classes offering specific corrective pro- 
cedure. Up to date, we have found it highly satisfactory with a 
very favorable attitude on the part of the students in the courses.” 


* * * 


Dr. Elwood C. Davis, Professor of Physical Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, has sent me a most interesting 
study and report by the Committee on the Preparation of 
Secondary School Teachers of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. This report was made for the Association of Liberal 
Arts Colleges for the advancement of teaching. Dr. Davis 
was chairman of the committee. All those interested in 
teacher training should certainly get a copy of this report 
that deals with the set-up of professional courses in health 
and physical education. 


* *k * 


G. J. Altmann, of Kent State College is developing a splen- 
did recreation intramural program. They have published a very 
interesting pocket manual telling of their recreational activities. 
We quote from a recent statement received, “During the past few 
years the Physical Education Department of Kent State College, 
Kent, Ohio, has sponsored a wide program of co-recreational ac- 
tivities. The Women’s Athletic Association, Physical Education 
Club, composed of men and women specializing in physical educa- 
tion, and Phi Epsilon Kappa, physical education fraternity, are 
the organizations which have contributed their services in making 
the program a success. The activities, which have been open to 
the entire student body, have brought varying responses. In some 
cases, aS in winter sports, a small group of fifteen or twenty has 
been interested; while social and square dancing has appealed to 
two or three hundred students. Included in the regularly sched- 
uled program are social dancing and a mixed play night. Bad- 
minton, volleyball, deck tennis, shuffle board, table tennis, and 
darts are some of the activities which have been popular with the 
mixed groups. Hiking, winter sports, and picnics are held in sea- 
son. In the spring a special evening is devoted exclusively to 
American Country Dances under the direction of Grace Ryan of 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. The pool is open to all students and 
swimming is encouraged through five periods a week of optional 
swimming.” The recreation program is directed largely by stu- 
dents majoring in physical education under the supervision of 
physical education instructors, G. J. Altmann, Marie Hyde Apple, 
Ruth Bass, and Gwendolyn Drew. 
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A very fine conference on physical education, sponsored }y 
District of Columbia Physical Education Association oe 
this January in Washington. It created a great deal of interest, = 
the attendance was very large. Some great national leade 
were on the program: Senator Royal S. Copeland, Representati 
Hamilton Fish, Senator W. Warren Barbour, Dr, Frank WwW “e 
lou, Miss Bertie Backus, Dr. Estella Warner, Mrs, Henry ¢ 
Doyle, Dr. Jay B. Nash. Here is a word from Miss Ruth H 
Atwell, Director, Department of Physical Education for Wom : 
George Washington University: “The program really covered th 
activities but I might add that we had a most unexpectedly 
large attendance. The crowd poured in until we had trou 
accommodating them at the luncheon. Quite a few people came 
from the colleges down through Virginia. There were quite 4 
number of members of the Board of Education and principals of 
high schools present.” 











* * * 


The physical welfare training department at Indiana 
University includes the professional preparation of five types 
of people: 

1. Teachers of Physical Education. 

Teachers of Health. 
Recreation Leaders. 
Athletic Coaches. 

5. Nursing Education. 

A new venture this past year by this department in ¢o. 
operation with the extension division was the Offering of 
some of the specialized courses in nursing education for 
graduate nurses in extension centers in Indiana. 


od 


* * * 


Apparently the new regulation of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of Indiana requiring that all athletic coaches shall have 
qualified for at least a permit to teach physical education (permit 
means at least fifteen semester-hours of work in the subject) - 
or a license in physical education (twenty-four semester units in | 
a subject) is being carried out with a rather satisfactory degree | 
of success. Most of the teachers of physical education at Indiana 
had already qualified for licenses in physical education and many 
were majors in both physical and health education. Added to this 
number were a considerable number who had qualified for per- 
mits in the subject. The support of these people who are pleased 
by the new regulation seems to more than offset such oppo- 
sition as may have been raised. Scores of athletic coaches attended 
summer sessions during the past summer and completed qualifica- 
tions for at least a permit in the subject. Others are taking work 
by correspondence. 











* * * 


Our good friend, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, head of the School 
of Hygiene and Physical Education, Stanford University, and one 
of the pioneers in our profession, writes, “We have a remarkably 
effective staff of teachers, known ordinarily as coaches, members 
of the University faculty, whose success in the field of local, 
national, and international athletic achievements of students under 
their instruction is widely known. This applies to football, base- 
ball, basketball, track, swimming, water polo, fancy diving, tennis, 
and golf. Such a staff ought to attract young men interested in 
developing the technique of teaching varsity sports. There are 
on the staff three men who have been directors of physical edu- 
cation at other colleges than Stanford, three men who have been 
state directors of physical education, two men who have been 
given the Gulick medal for distinguished service in the field of 
physical education, three men who have been cited for honorary 
certification by the American Physical Education Association, and 
four men who are members of the National Academy of Physical 
Education. (These distinctive records are carried by four mem- 
bers of the staff.) One member of the staff was director of the 
first county child health demonstration, and was employed by 
national agencies for similar services subsequently. This same 
member was epidemiologist for the State Department of Health 
in Massachusetts, and health officer for the city of Bridgeport 
for several years. Another member of the staff was a state health 
officer for a number of years and brings that experience into 
special application as a teacher of classroom hygiene.” 
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The Chicago Y.W.C.A. is doing most outstanding health, sports, 
dancing, and leisure-time programs, with the whole city-wide 
staff working as @ united group. Gladys Ryland is chairman of 

ff and Grace Watts is secretary. In the various branches or 
pote are these unique projects: Carmen McFarland has set up 
7 rogram in health education under a representative Health 
aaa They conducted a big Health Week featuring nutrition 
and a dental clinic in which several hundred examinations were 
given, followed with references to sources of proper care. Gladys 
Ryland has been slowly building a true interest and finally crea- 
tive ability in the modern dance among groups of young em- 
ployed persons. This is now a very popular section in her program 
of physical education activities. — Mrs. Olga Buel is functioning in 
Central Branch as head of individual work and counseling, and 
Mrs. Susie Fisher Ambler is heading the dance groups there. The 
mming pool in the McCormick Residence is a very busy place. 

Oe 


swi 


In Cleveland Central Branch, Emily Case has initiated a novel 
“Exercise Clinic,” in which any girl may have, following the 
required medical examination, a physical examination and indi- 
vidual advice on the type of exercise she needs, daily or in recre- 
ation groups. This individual service is given whether the girl 
joins a class at the Y.W.C.A. or not and has attracted a number 
of business and professional women. 

In Boston, Dorothy Rutherford is offering a unique nutrition 
examination in connection with the regular medical and physical 
examination. This is free, but follow-up consultation is offered 
regularly at the nominal fee of twenty-five cents. Many young 
employed, as well as housewives, are finding this an extremely 
valuable, and otherwise unavailable service. 

* * * 


The State of Louisiana has formed a state physical edu- 
cation association. There are very few states now that have 
not a state association. 

* * * 

Thomas R. Gibson of Teheran, Persia, writes: “I have been 
able already to secure a definite two-hour per week time 
allotment for secondary schools and my proposal of five hours 
per week for primary schools has already been approved in com- 
mittee and will be submitted to the Higher Council of Educa- 
tion this week. The programs which have been approved for use 
in these classes are not yet what I wish them to be, but I hope 
they will prove a good starting point. We have found much 
interest here in Iran in physical education and boy scouting. 
Two new athletic fields have been completed this year and a 
third one almost completed. There is also nearing completion 
a stadium with a seating capacity of forty thousand. Soccer is 
the big sport here and we have thirty-two teams competing in 
school leagues alone. These are in the city of Teheran, of 
course.” 

* * * 

Louisville, Kentucky, recently dedicated a very fine school 
building known as Reuben Post Halleck Hall, combining the 
Louisville Girls’ High School and the Louisville Junior High 
School. The building is planned with particular consideration for 
community use. The auditorium and gymnasium have _indi- 
vidual entrances and can be closed off from the rest of the build- 
ing. This is also true of the gymnasium unit (including showers 
and dressing rooms), which is located adjacent to the cafeteria 
so that they may be used in conjunction for community activities 
other than athletic events. Temperature control is arranged so 
that any portion may be heated independently of other por- 
tions. The site upon which this building is erected is approx- 
imately nine acres. The athletic field, about five acres, provides 
ample space for a football field, hockey field, volleyball courts 
and other recreational areas. 

+ 2 


Our good friend, Dr. A. G. Ireland, State Director of 
Health and Physical Education of New Jersey, publishes 
some very interesting material. Just received some very 
helpful printed material in regard to oral hygiene. The oral 
hygiene diploma is a clever idea and his small pamphlet, 
“Give Him Good Teeth,” is very practical and suggestive. 
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Indiana University has added several men to the University 
staff in the field of physical education, teacher training, and ath- 
letics. 

Bo McMillan is now head football coach. He gives the 
technique courses in football and the teacher training for teach- 
ers of physical education. Other assistant football coaches added 
to the staff were Ralph Graham, Clyde Smith, and C. A. Timer- 
ario. Zora Clevenger is still Director of Athletics and Physical 
Education; Coach E. C. Hayes, head coach of track and assistant 
coach of football; William Thom, head coach of wrestling and 
assistant coach in football; Everett Dean, head coach of basket- 
ball and baseball; Sid Robinson, head coach of cross-country and 
freshman track; Paul Harrell, head freshman football and base- 
ball coach. The head coaches of each major sport give the 
technique courses in the coaching of these sports as a part of 
the teacher-training program. A new addition to the faculty, as 
a half-time instructor, is Bernard Miller. Mr. Miller has his 
Master of Science degree with a major in physical education 
from Indiana University. He is specializing in the field of 
physical examinations and corrective exercises. 

* * * 


Assistant Professor Sid Robinson who has been on In- 
diana University’s teacher-training staff in physical educa- 
tion and health for a number of years has had his status 
changed to that of Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
and Physiology. The research work that he has been carry- 
ing on under the supervision of the Department of Physiology 
has drawn so much attention that it was felt that he should 
continue to devote a part of his time to research work in 
the field of physiology of exercise with relation to competi- 
the athletes. The published result of his researches will be 
awaited by the physical education profession with great 
interest. 

.* * +*£ 


Dr. W. W. Patty, Director, Physical Welfare Training De- 
partment, writes, “After ten years experience with a highly spe- 
cialized major course in physical education and health education, 
Indiana University has developed a new curriculum providing for 
less specialization in physical education and health work and 
leaving more time available for students to prepare to teach 
other subjects in the schools. In the state of Indiana teachers 
are permitted to teach only those subjects in the high school for 
which they have qualified for regular licenses. The amount of 
work in a subject field ordinarily required is twenty-four semes- 
ter hours. This new physical major curriculum still provides for 
twenty-eight semester hours of work specifically in the field of 
education and twenty-three semester hours in health. It leaves 
the student free to qualify for two other high school teaching 
subjects. The original special curriculum in physical and health 
education is still offered and still carries with it the special 
supervisor’s license. Under the new curriculum more or less 
specialization in our field is provided. The supervisor’s license is 
not granted. 

“At present, then, Indiana University is providing three op- 
tions for training in the field of physical and health education. 
The least specialization is a 24 semester-hour provision to qualify 
for a teacher’s license in the field. The next is the new curricu- 
lum which is called Option L which provides for 28 semester 
hours in physical education and 23 in health education. The 
third option, known as Option F, provides for 67 semester hours 
of specialized preparation in the fields of physical and health 
education. This curriculum still qualifies for special supervisor’s 
license. It should be understood of course that in connection 
with all of these options the amount of credit required for gradu- 
ation at Indiana University is 124 semester hours. 

“The new curriculum set-up in physical and health education 
is due to the desire of the institution to prepare students so 
that they will be eligible to fit into the teaching situations that 
are available after graduation. The experience of the past few 
years has indicated that too great specialization in the field of 
physical and health education renders some of the students ineli- 
gible for beginning teaching positions. Only the larger schools 
are usually in a position to employ people with highly specialized 
training.” 
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“How We Do It” 











Townsend Ball 

HE staff of Townsend Harris High School has worked out a 

game which has been given the name of Townsend ball. Its 
advantages are that any number can play in almost any avail- 
able space with any kind of ball, although a ball smaller than 
volleyball size might prove dangerous. 

Our gymnasium is arranged so that it may be divided in half 
by a partition, giving us two sections of approximately thirty-five 
feet in width by sixty feet in length. We have found that one 
of these is sufficient space for as many as fifty to play, twenty- 
five on each team. 

The teams are made up of running players, one of whom is 
the jump-center, and line guards. The running players are free to 
move about anywhere between the two end lines, acting as guards 
or forwards according to the position of the ball. The line guards 
are free to move about behind their end lines and are allowed one 
step forward providing one foot is on or behind the line. These 
end lines are made by drawing a line parallel and approximately 
three feet from the wall, extending across the width of the gym- 
nasium. See diagram: 
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The object of the game is to pass the ball to a position where 
it may be successfully thrown past the guards, striking the wall 
fairly to count as a goal. 

Each player has a turn being a running player and a line 
guard. The number chosen to be running players depends upon 
the playing time, and the space available. It is desirable, where 
the space is large and the players are young boys, to make the 
rotation after about a minute and a half of play. If you have 
divided each team into four groups, one group will be running 
players and the other three are line guards; thus each boy has 
one period of strenuous activity as a running player and three 
periods of less strenuous activity as a guard. 

The game is started with a toss-up, as in basketball. A goal 
is scored any time the ball strikes the wall, below a point de- 
termined by the height of the players, i.e., two feet above the 
height of the average player. Basketball rules may be used if 
desired, but our experience has been that there is a great deal 
more fun, especially with younger boys, if we allow them to run 
with the ball, make lateral passes, forward passes, in fact handle 
the ball in any way they desire. We do not stop the game for a 
toss-up unless the ball is completely at a standstill. Out-of-bounds 
rules may be determined by the space used. The game is effec- 
tive in teaching handling of the ball, dodging, passing, catching. 
and guarding; and has the added pleasure of allowing a certain 
amount of body contact, struggling, etc., features which are 
always thrilling to the younger boy who has not as yet learned 
the more difficult skills of a game such as basketball. 

Ernest V. Ferguson, Jr. 
TowNseENpD Harris HicH SCHOOL, 
Hotiis, New York 
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Gym Exhibition, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School 








HIS ‘‘Mimetic Drill” was presented by 160 boys fr 
period gymnasium class. 

Entrance.—March in column of fours, to position 
columns of four, ten deep on the floor. (Small bo 
and C sections, tall in the rear, A and B sections.) 

Side-step formation open order, 16 boys in row 
front and 10 rows deep, 160 boys in drill. Six counts, 
mand everyone guide right, and then center off forwa 
position of attention. 
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ACTOSS the 
On com. 
rd; hold 


Group | 
Exercise 1. Track. “Warm-Up.” 16 counts. (25 sec.) 
On command, arms to thrust, place. 
Count 1 Arms at thrust position. Jump to stridestand, thrust 
arms forward, extending fingers. ' 
Count 2 Return. 
Count 3 Jump to stridestand, thrust arms sideward, extending 





fingers. 
Count 4 Return. 
Rest 4 counts. } 


Count 1 Arms at thrust position. Deep knee bend, hands to 
floor, between the legs. 

Count 2 Return. 

Count 3 Thrust arms upward, extending fingers, palms inward, 
rise on toes. 

Count 4 Return. 

Rest 4 counts. 
position) 


Track. “Dash.” 16 counts. 
Count 1 Short step forward left leg. 

Count 2 Knee bend, arms to floor “on your marks” position, 
Count 3 Hold. 

Count 4 Hold. 

Count 5 Rise up to “get set” position, head up. 

Count 6 Hold. 

Count 7-8 Hold. 

Count 9 To stationary running in place, arms at thrust position, 
Count 16 Position of attention. 


Exercise 2. Track. “Warm-Up.” 16 counts. (25 sec.) | 


(On count 1, lower arms to sides from thrust | 


Exercise 3. (40 sec.) 


Rest 2 counts. 
Repeat once more (Exercise 3, dash). 
Rest 4 counts. 


Exercise 4. Track. “Shot Put.” 16 counts. (50 sec.) 


Count 1 Body bend forward, pick up shot. 
Count 2 Return position, arms bend holding shot on chest. 
3 


Count Quarter turn right. 

Count 4 Hold shot to right ear. 

Count 5 Extend left arm sideward. 

Count 6 Step sidewards left leg. 

Count 7 Hold. 

Count 8 Hold. 

Count 9 Quarter turn left, keeping feet in place. 


Count 10 Return. 

Count 11 Repeat. 

Count 12 Return. 

Count 13 Jump, put shot, changing feet, right forward, left reat 
extending, right arm forward upward (keep head up). 


‘Count 14 Hold. 


Count 15 Return position of attention, bring left foot back to 
place first. 

Count 16 Return position of attention. 

Rest 2 counts. 

Repeat once more (exercise 4, shot put). 

Rest 4 counts. 


Group Il 
Exercise 1. Baseball. “Catching.” 16 counts. (50 sec.) 
Count 1 Full knee bend, arms to front horizontal. 
Ceunt 2 Hold. (Continued on Page 42) 
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THE FACTS 
ABOUT CANNED FOODS ARE IMPORTANT 
TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
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@ Canned foods play an important role in 
the nutrition of the American family. The 
Jayman turns to his physician for accurate 
and dependable information about this great 
class of foods. 

Every doctor has the problem of replying 
to these many and varied questions. Some 
queries relate to the nutritive values of 
canned foods and to their vitamin contents: 
others to their safety or wholesomeness: 
whether they are suitable for child or infant 
feeding. Still others relate to the details of 
the various canning procedures. 

Research extending over twenty years has 
established the answers to these questions, 
accurately and scientifically. A wealth of 


information exists which, hecause canned 


food research is continuous, is being supple- 
mented periodically by the reports of in- 
dependent investigators appearing in the 
scientific literature. 

It is our purpose to publish in this jour- 
nal every month the facts about some phase 
of canned food knowledge. We would like 
to summarize for your convenience the con- 
clusions which authorities in nutritional re- 
search have reached. 

And here we ask your help. On this page 
are listed a few suggested subjects. Will 
you check the ones that you would be in- 
terested to read, and write in others that 
may occur to you? Then simply cut out the 
bottom part 6f the page and mail it to us. 

We want to make this service valuable to 


you. Your suggestions will help us. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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I am interested in having you pubis’ in this 
journal the facts about the subjects ! have 
checked. 


[_] Nutritive Values of Canned Foods. 


[_] Conservation of Vitamins in the Canning 
Process. 


( |] Canned Foods in the Diet of Children. 
[ | The Tin Container. 


| | Canned Foods and the Public Health. 


(Write Suggested Subjects Below) 
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Address 


i ithncscnncicnyenniisipeniaiea _State___. 


Please mail to (UU-1) 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue New York City 
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Count 3 Bend arms towards chest and strike right fist in palm Count 3 Upward swing of arms and lock knees, 
of left hand. Count 4 Swing arms downward to side. 
Count 4 Return. Count 5 Bend arms to chest. 
Count 5 Repeat count 3. Count 6 Same as count 2. 
Count 6 Return. Count 7 Same as count 3. 
Count 7-8 Hold. Count 8 Same as count 4. 
Count 9 Repeat count 3. Count 9-10-11-12-13-14 same as count 2-3-4—5-6-7, 


Count 10 Jump to quarter turn right, stridestand, bringing right 
arm back to throw ball. 

Count 11 Throw ball forward, stepping forward with right foot 
and lunging after throw. Keeping right arm forward 
upward, left to rear. 

Count 12-13-14 Hold. 

Count 15 Return to position of attention stepping back with 
right foot first. 

Count 16 Position of attention. 


Rest 2 counts. 
Repeat once more (exercise 1, catching). 
Rest 4 counts. 


Exercise 2. Baseball. “Batting.” 16 counts. 
Count 1-2 Quarter turn right. 
Count 3 Step sideward with left leg, bring arms bent over right 
shoulder (holding bat). 


(50 sec.) 


Count 4 Hold. 

Count 5 Swing arms downward-forward (to imitate batting). 
Count 6 Return. 

Count 7 Repeat count 4. 

Count 8 Return. 

Count 9 Hold. 


Count 10 Hold. 

Count 11 Full swing bringing both hands over left shoulder, with 
quarter body turn to left (taking a full swing at ball). 

Count 12-13-14 Hold. 

Count 15 Return to attention, bringing left foot back first. 

Count 16 Hold position of attention. 


Rest 2 counts. 
Repeat once more to left side (exercise 2, batting). 
Rest 4 counts. 

Exercise 3. Golf. “Driving.” 16 counts. (50 sec.) 


Count 1-2 Quarter turn right. 


Count 3 Short step forward with left leg. 

Count 4 Full knee bend. 

Count 5 Place tee with left hand. 

Count 6 Place ball on tee, keeping left hand in place. 

Count 7 Rise from floor, stepping backward to stridestand, and 


slapping thighs backward. 

Count 8 Slap thighs with hands going forward. 
dusting off sand from hands.) 

Count 9 Grip club. 

Count 10 Bring club up over shoulder. 

Count 11 Swing down with club to face ball. 

Count 12 Swing up. 

Count 13 Swing through, bring arms over left shoulder and tak- 
ing quarter turn of body keeping the feet in place. 

Count 14 Hold. 

Count 15-16 Return to attention. 


(This imitates 


Rest 2 counts. 
Repeat once more (exercise 3, driving). 
Rest 4 counts. 


Exercise 4. Combination. 16 counts. 
Rows 1, 2, 15, 16, do “Shot Put.” 
Rows 3, 4, 13, 14, do “Catching.” 
Rows 5, 6, 11, 12, do “Batting.” 

Rows 7, 8, 9, 10, do “Catching.” 

Rest 2 counts. 

Repeat once more (exercise 4, combination). 
Rest 4 counts. 


(50 sec.) 


Group Ill 
Exercise 1. Basketball. ‘“Freethrowing.” (30 sec.) 
Count 1 Step sideward left and bend arms to chest. 


Count 2 Bend arms from chest to downward swing and half 


knee bend. 


| 


Count 15 Upward swing of arms and extend left leg to rear. 
Count 16 Position of attention. 


Rest 2 counts. 
Repeat once more (exercise, freethrowing). 
Rest 4 counts. 


Exercise 2. “Center Jump.” (50 sec.) 


Count 1-2 Odd numbered rows execute left face. 
Even numbered rows execute right face. 

Count 3-4 Both rows take short step forward. 

Count 5 Place left arm behind back. 

Count 6 Hold. 

Count 7 Bend knees with quarter turn of trunk to right and 
extending right arm to floor. 

Count 8 Hold. 

Count 9 Jump, extending right arm high over head. 

Count 10 Return to floor with feet spread stridestand. 

Count 11 Same as count 7. 

Count 12 Hold. 

Count 13 Jump again same as count 9. 

Count 14 Return to floor. 

Count 15 Step back with right leg and quarter turn facing 
forward. 

Count 16 Position of attention. 

Rest 2 counts. 

Repeat once more (exercise, center jump). 

Rest 4 counts. 


Exercise 3. Football. “Spinner Play.” 16 counts. (50 sec.) 


Count 1 Jump to stridestand. 

Count 2 Hold. 

Count 3 Body bend forward, arms placed on thighs. 
Count 4 Hold. 

Count 5 Extend arms forward horizontal to imitate receiving 
football from stoop-stand position. 

Hold. 

Tuck ball by folding arm over each other and body 
bend forward. 

Count 8 Hold. 

Count 9 Jump to half turn. 

Count 10 Hold. 

Count 11 Extend left arm out to left side. 

Count 12 Return. 

Count 13 Extend right arm out to right side. 

Count 14 Return. 

Count 15 

Count 16 

Rest 2 counts. 

Repeat once more (football spinner play). 

Rest 4 counts. 


Count 
Count 


sO 


Exercise 4. Combination. (50 sec.) 
Rows 1, 2, 15, 16, do “Free Throwing.” 
Rows 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13, 14, do “Center Jump.” 
Rows 7, 8, 9, 10, do “Spinner Play.” 
Rest 4 counts. 
Repeat once more (combination). 
Rest 4 counts. 


Exit—By command, close order side stepping in six counts, 
everyone stepping off on first count. Four columns of four boys 
and ten boys deep in each column. 

About face. Forward march off floor in column of fours. 

The entire drill with entrance and exit will consume between 
ten and twelve minutes. 

H. M. Scott, 
OaK PARK AND RIvER FOREST 
TownsuHie HicH SCHOOL. 
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President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University 
Vice-President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


DELAWARE 
George F. Hendricks 

The Delaware Physical Education Association held its annual 
spring meeting in the Smyrna High School recently. There was 
an excellent turn-out as Wilmington as well as the rest of the 
state were well represented. The welcome by Superintendent 
Schantz and the remarks by Drs. Holloway and Shilling of the 
State Department were well received and appreciated by those 
present. 

Following the dinner and the addresses, the group had a 
half-hour respite during which time many of the visitors, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Schantz, visited and inspected the new addi- 
tion to the school which was recently completed. 

The activity program which followed proved to be equally 
interesting as a large group of physical directors throughout the 
state not only participated in the activities but also seemed to 
get real enjoyment out of this opportunity of getting together 
and taking part in a series of activities. 


MARYLAND 
Naomi M. Lantz 

This year Maryland adopted the convention idea for the 
annual meeting with the Maryland State Teachers’ Association. 
Our chairman, Dr. William Burdick, arranged a very interesting 
program which was headed by Miss Josephine Rathbone of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Miss Rathbone addressed 
the general meeting at the morning session on “Girls’ Athletics” 
and was followed by Mr. Donald Minnigan of Maryland State 
Normal School who spoke on “Classroom Teachers in Physical 
Education.” Following the luncheon the group divided into three 
sections where interest ran high until late in the afternoon: 
elementary schools—“The Organization of Free Time Periods”; 
secondary school women—‘Current Problems in Girls’ Athletics” ; 
secondary school men—“An Intramural Program for Boys.” 

The Maryland Physical Education Association held a splendid 
meeting recently at which Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University spoke on “Education and Leisure.” 
Aside from his humor, which we all enjoyed, Dr. Fretwell gave 
us a new slant on the use of leisure for ourselves and our students. 
Hobbies, the speaker said, should be developed and encouraged 
and do not have to come from our own field of physical edu- 
cation. One may have a particular love for history, biology, or 
the like and, strange as it may seem, we often accomplish this 
long delayed ambition during our busiest times. Dr. Fretwell 
emphasized the need for a variety of hobbies just as we enjoy 
a variety of friends. 

The game of badminton is fast becoming popular in the 
Baltimore district. Men and women find in this game an oppor- 
tunity for healthy recreation and exercise. The Playground Ath- 
letic League will introduce the game in the public parks this 
spring, and will conduct the First Annual Outdoor Badminton 
Championships. This will be followed by organized tournaments 
and league playing in the public school buildings during the 
indoor season, leading toward the promotion of the Indoor 
Championships. This spring a league will be formed of teams 
representing such organizations as Johns Hopkins University, 
Y.M.C.A., and the Homeland Racquet Club. 

The Division of Health and Physical Education of the Balti- 
more Public Schools has suffered a real loss in the death of Dr. 
John Ruhrah, a member of the School Board, and Chairman of 
the Committee on Health and Physical Education. 

Dr. Ruhrah was a world-famous pediatrician and Past-Pres- 
ident of the American Academy of Pediatrics. 
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Print Physical Education 
Bulletins and Charts 


on the Lettergraph 





Coaches and physical directors of schools and 





colleges find charts and bulletins a big help in 
illustrating exercises and play formations to pupils. 
With a Lettergraph installed in your office you are 
equipped to print them quickly and at a saving of 
from 50% to 75%. And in addition the Letter- 
graph is available for other school work, such as 
programs, examination questions, assignments, let- 
ters to parents, etc. Every school has use for a 
Lettergraph. 


Without type or cuts, as fast as you turn the 
handle, the Lettergraph prints perfect copies of 
anything typed, written or drawn, from postcard 
to 9x14 inch sheet (maximum printing surface 
714x11 inches). Anyone can operate the Letter- 
graph as there is no complicated mechanism to 


i get out of order. 


Write or mail coupon today for complete de- 
tails and samples of school printing done on the 
Lettergraph. Our 10-day trial enables you to try 
the duplicator on your own work before purchas- 
ing. The Lettergraph must sell itself by the work 
it does or back it comes. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
FOR 10-DAY TRIAL 





HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY, INC. 


936 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, II. 


Send samples of Lettergraph printing and special 10-day 
trial offer to schools. 
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He was extremely interested in body mechanics and was 
instrumental in conducting an experimental test with white and 
colored children for the improvement of posture. 

The entire staff of this division, the School Board, and the 
children of Baltimore will feel the loss of this kind and svym- 
pathetic man who was ever ready with his counsel. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Murray Kramer 

The Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education announces that 
it will have a formal opening and dedication of its new gym- 
nasium at Kendal Green, Massachusetts, at a meeting of the 
Alumni on Thursday, May 9. It is expected that Mrs. Rose 
Moore Strong (Baroness Posse) will come from her home in New 
York to be present at the dedication exercises. 

The gymnasium measures one hundred feet by forty-five feet, 
and besides a seventy-seven foot basketball court, is marked for 
badminton, volleyball, and shuffleboard. 

The Promotion Committee of the Massachusetts Society under 
the chairmanship of Robert Laveaga of the Boston Y.M.C.A. is 
planning to publish a small booklet which is to be entitled “Why 
Physical Education?” This will contain a statement of objec- 
tives and other worthwhile material of interest to the physical 
educator. A committee composed of the Chairman, Miss Mar- 
jorie Bouvé, Mr. Carl Schrader, Mr. Harry Nissen, Miss Dorothy 
Rutherford, and Mr. Norman Fradd is working on the publica- 
tion. 

The Massachusetts Society held its second meeting of the 
year in Springfield on Thursday, April 18, under the direction of 
Mr. Franklin J. Gray, Supervisor of Physical Education in 
Springfield. The members enjoyed a supper in the High School 
of Commerce lunchroom, followed by greetings from the Presi- 
dent, Charles D. Giauque of Boston University, and Carl Schra- 
der, State Supervisor of Physical Education. The main speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Clifford L. Brownell of Columbia Univer- 
sity. An added feature of the evening was a dance recital by 
the Dance Club of Mt. Holyoke College under the direction of 
Miss Mary Heghinian. 


NEW JERSEY 
A. G. Ireland, M.D. 

Scouting has been made an extra-curricular activity at Panzer 
College. Boy Scout Troop No. 4 of East Orange meets at the 
College, and students interested in scouting serve as leaders. 
Dr. H. F. Kilander, Dean of Panzer College, is Chairman of 
the Troop Committee and a member of the Executive Board 
of the East Orange Council. He is also a member of the Board 
of Directors and Chairman of the First Aid—Life Saving Com- 
mittee of the Oranges and Map'ewood Chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 

The Swedish Folk Festival Society of the Oranges has been 
recently organized. The group holds monthly meetings at Panzer 
College with a program of folk dancing, singing games, Swedish 
festivals, and literature. The folk dancing is directed by mem- 
bers of the Panzer College faculty. 

Baseball in New Jersey is on the upgrade. Once more the 
Newark Evening News will sponsor a high school tournament 
and it is expected that prominent newspapers in other parts of 
the state will underwrite sectional games this year. The New 
Jersey Interscholastic Athletic Association has officially approved 
the tournament plan with a view to bringing the national sport 
back into prominence. 

A new type of physical education demonstration was intro- 
duced this year by the Pensauken Junior High School. It was 
called a “Variety Show,” although physical education plaved the 
major role in the form of stunt gymnastics. 

The Division of Physical Education and Health of the State 
Department is sponsoring a committee study of physical educa- 
tion tests under the leadership of Mr. Walter Gardell of Elizabeth. 

Hackensack High School successfully conducted a ‘before 
school” basketball tournament this year. It was an intramural 
affair and the games were played in the morning before the 
opening of school. 

This has been a year of demonstrations. 
schools have been inviting 


All over the state 
the public to see exhibitions of 
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physical education work. And from all 
work involved has paid big dividends. 

A series of health education conferences conducted by the 
State Department of Public Instruction brought out the informa. 
tion that physical education teachers are responsible for health 
education in a majority of school districts. 

Many New Jersey physical education teachers participated jn 
a study being conducted by the National Education Association 
on the “Integration of Secondary School Subjects.” 

Passaic High School held its annual indoor demonstration 
before a capacity audience. Every number on the program Was 
a tribute to the instructors. 

The first regional high school in the state is under constryc. 


reports the time and 


. tion at Mount Holly in Burlington County. Plans for a modern 


physical education plant have been approved by the State De. 
partment. 

On Tuesday afternoon, May 14, 1935, at Tri-City Stadiym 
in Irvington, New Jersey, an ‘archery tournament for girls jp 
the high schools of the state will be sponsored by Panzer College 
of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, under the 
direction of Miss Nellie May Whitehurst, Director of Athletics 
for Women. All high schools which feature archery in their 
sports program are invited to send a team of four girls. This 
is the first meet of its kind in this part of the state. A trophy 
will be given by Panzer College to the school having the highest 
total of individual scores. It is hoped that the meet will become 
an annual event and the trophy will be kept for one year by the 
winning school. Mr. William P. Uhler, Jr., of the State Depart. 
ment of Physical Education is cooperating with the college to 
promote an interest in archery and to make the tournament of 
social significance among the high schools of the state. 








Central District + 
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President—Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
President-Elect—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 
Vice-President—Ermina Tucker, Ass't. Supervisor of Phys. Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, 1107 Locust St., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 
The new officers of the Central District are listed above. 
The Omaha Convention is now past history and what a his- 
tory we did make at Omaha. A splendid gathering with lots of 
enthusiasm and a fine registration. Four hundred and forty-eight 
rhysical directors and their friends were there and such out- 
standing leaders as Jay Nash and James Edward Rogers helped 
to make the meeting one to be remembered. One hundred and 
five new or renewed memberships in the A.P.E.A. were recorded 
and a total of over $1,400 was taken in at the gate. The Dem- 
onstration of Physical Education by the Omaha and Council 
Bluffs schools and the Universities, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, and 
Turnvereins was magnificent. The appreciation of the whole 
Central District goes to Miss Catherine Carrick and her able com- 
mittees and to Superintendent Homer Anderson of the Omaha 
Schools who stood so wholeheartedly behind the entire Con- 
vention. 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 
Conferences, demonstrations, play days, track, baseball, and 
summer plans fill the athletic calendars of Colorado. Heading the 
list of conferences is the 15th Annual Conference of the Colorado 
State League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associations which 
was held at the University of Colorado, in Boulder, April 19 and 
20. Miss Margaret Poley, Instructor in the Department of Physi- 
cal Education, was in charge of this annual meeting. Miss Mayme 
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Tangen of Boulder is President of the League. Mr. Virgil Rogers, 
Superintendent of Schools, Boulder, gave a talk on ‘ G. A. A. and 
Its Contribution to Health Recreation”; Miss Maisie Hoyt, Den- 
ver, spoke on “Hygienic Benefits of G. A. A.” The girls were 
royally entertained and the program was well balanced with dis- 
cussions and recreation. A Singing Bee, a Folk Dance Frolic, 
demonstrations, stunts, and a picnic gave adequate opportunity 
for becoming acquainted and for the informal exchange of ideas. 

Colorado State College at Fort Collins staged a play day for 
the high school girls of Larimer County on Saturday, April 20. 
About one hundred girls attended. The plans were worked out 
in detail by two of the theory classes in the Department of 
Physical Education for Women. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education at Greeley will be hostess for the 11th Annual 
College Play Day on Saturday, May 11. Groups of young women 
from six Colorado colleges and the University of Wyoming will 
meet on the campus for an informal day of games and general 
recreation. This annual gathering of the representatives of W.A.A. 
is always anticipated with enthusiasm by all the colleges. 

A high light on Saturday, May 4, will be the Annual North- 
ern Colorado High School Track Meet, held on the Colorado State 
Field at Fort Collins. About three hundred boys are entered 
from twenty schools. This annual track meet has been function- 
ing since 1905S. 

A Bulletin of the State Association of Health and Physical 
Education was published in March and carried many timely hints 
and articles for state members. To supplement this Bulletin, the 
State Executive Council decided in February to publish a News 
Letter, each of the three divisions taking a turn at publishing. 
The Eastern Division News Letter will be out this week. 

According to an article in this last Bulletin, “State high school 
athletic associations are adopting softball as an_ interscholastic 
sport. Several leagues in Colorado played the game in inter- 
scholastic schedules last year. Softball is a splendid all-round 
game for interscholastic, intramural, or community competition. 
Are the school administrations going to neglect this sport and 
then criticize the way in which it is run? The Colorado State 
Amateur Softball Association is making a determined effort to 
keep this game free from the taint of professionalism. They 
need and solicit the aid and cooperation of the schools. Why 
not establish the game, at least as an intramural sport in your 
school ?” : 

The Southern Division of the State Association held its annual 
spring dinner meeting at Canon City, April 5. These get-to- 
gethers are most important in holding the membership and the 
Eastern Division will gather soon in Denver. Due to the size of 
the state it has never yet been possible to hold a state meeting, 
but it is hoped that some year such a plan will be feasible. 

With the advent of summer, everybody is making vacation 
plans. The fact that the N.E.A. convention is to be held in 
Denver, June 30-July 6, is causing unusual interest in the educa- 
tional programs offered by the various colleges and universities 
of the state. Many outstanding people in the physical education 
field are listed among the visiting faculty. Mr. Strong Hinman 
of Wichita will be on the faculty of the University of Colorado, 
while Miss Evelyn Davis of Washington, D. C., and Mr. Lloyd 
Webster of the University of Southern California are among the 
visitors teaching in the Physical Education Department at the 
Colorado State College of Education. Out-of-state faculty who 
are scheduled to teach physical education courses at the University 
of Denver will be mentioned in the next issue. 


IOWA 
Louis E. Hutto 

The Executive Committee of the Iowa State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation is arranging to include a physical education demonstration 
at one of the general sessions at the State Teachers’ Association 
meeting next November. They also have secured Dr. Jay B. Nash 
to address one of the general sessions, in addition to the city super- 
intendents’ section, county superintendents’ section, ane the State 
Physical Education Association. This means that the Executive 
Committee of the Iowa State Teachers’ Association is planning 
to place special emphasis on the physical education and recre- 
ational aspects of education in this state meeting, using it more 
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or less as the theme around which the entire program will be 
developed. 

The bulletin of the Iowa Physical Education Association is 
now being prepared in the form of a printed pamphlet which 
will be issued not only to its members, but to all those 
working in the field and to many superintendents of the state. 
Mr. Paul F. Bender of the State Teachers’ College at Cedar 
Falls is acting as chairman of the editorial committee which is 
assembling the bulletin contents. Miss Nelle Evans of West 
Junior High School, Des Moines, is chairman of the committee 
securing the advertising which is to pay for issuing the bulletin. 
Publicity directors of other state associations desiring exchange 
arrangements for this bulletin are asked to get in touch with 
either of these people. 

Iowa physical educators are earnestly requesting the national 
executive committee to place the time of the meeting of the 
National Association so that it will not conflict with the Drake 
relays and the Penn relays. There are many members in Iowa 
who have duties at the Drake relays and who also desire to 
attend the national meeting at St. Louis in 1936. 

Miss Edith M. Gates of the Y.W.C.A. and of the Women’s 
Division of the N.A.A.F. was a welcome visitor in Iowa this 
month. She held conferences with leaders in recreation and con- 
ducted a number of meetings in Des Moines which were well 
received. While interested, of course, in the Y.W.C.A. work pri- 
marily, she contacted other people, all of whom were helped 
by her visit. 

KANSAS 
Thora Ludvickson 

The telegraphic swimming meet which was held at K.U. in 
March, under the direction of Miss Ruth Hoover, K.U., had 
three colleges represented. Wichita University, Washburn College, 
and Kansas University participated. 

This is the second year for such meets to be held in Kansas. 
Following the state meets, there were telegraphic competitions 
sponsored by the Central and Eastern Districts, and then the 
National Meet which was at the University of Illinois this year. 
The first competition of this kind for college women was spon- 
sored by the University of Wisconsin. 

We have received a copy of Health-Ed-O-Grams published 
by the Department of Health and Physical Education of the 
Wichita Schools. Congratulations on such a fine publication! 
We herewith reprint one article from it which we hope will be 
of help to those interested in the squad and leader system of 
organizing physical education classes: 

LEADERS CLUBS 

Leaders clubs are organized in practically every school in 
Wichita. In the intermediate and high schools the boys and girls 
have separate clubs, each sponsored by the physical education 


-_platoon teachers. 


Only outstanding boys and girls may become members of 
the leaders’ club. They must be above average in citizenship, 
scholarship, leadership, and must pass certain requirements such 
as oral, written, and practical tests to be admitted into full mem- 
bership. Most schools have emblems which the leaders wear on 
their gym suits after all the requirements have been met. The 
leader’s duty is to assist the physical education teachers at all 
times. During class time he takes charge of a squad which he 
checks for attendance and then leads in the activities that are 
assigned him. After school he assists in intramural sports as 
follows: referee, umpire, timekeeper, scorekeeper, locker attend- 
ant, or by performing various other tasks. Leaders’ clubs hold 
regular weekly meetings at which time the class work for the 
coming week is taken up, programs are put on, and games are 
played. 

Mr. James LeClere, Physical Director in the Coffeyville High 
School, writes that the Coffeyville schools are planning a large 
physical education exhibition in May. It will be held out of 
doors under flood lights and include 2,500 children. This should 
be a fine piece of publicity and an unusually interesting event. 


MISSOURI 
H. O. Hartley 
At Springfield adult recreation classes under the F.E.R.A. have 
been held in five community centers this year. By this demon- 
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stration it is hoped that the community center idea may become a 
permanent feature of the educational advantages of the city. 
Another project that has been carried on by these workers is a 
leisure-time survey which has included the students of the 
secondary schools as well as the citizens of Springfield. 

The physical education program of the elementary schools of 
Springfield is being revised and a questionnaire has been sent 
to each classroom teacher to learn what content to include in 
the new program. 

A recent visitor in Kansas City was Mr. Ernst Hermann of 
Boston University who spoke to the physical directors on the 
topic, “The Value of Proper Physical Education for the Pre- 
adolescent Age as it is Related to Future Happiness.” 

A new course of study of the primary grades is being set 
up by the Curriculum Department with the assistance of Miss 
Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Supervisor, of Kansas City. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 

Preceding the Central District Convention in Omaha, a series 
of radio talks were given by leading city educators. 

Miss Belle Ryan, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, said 
the objective of public school physical education is no longer 
to train expert gymnasts, acrobats, sprinters, or punters. Rather 
it is to establish health habits for youngsters. “Out of this 
present era of change we feel there is emerging a new emphasis 
upon educational objectives related rather to the art of better 
living than to the ability only to earn a living. The objective is 
the ‘abundant life’.” 

Dr. W. E. Sealock, President of the Municipal University in 
Omaha, in his radio address said that a program of physical 
education from kindergarten through the university is a problem 
which must be met by the educators of the nation. He further 
stated that proper physical education in the schools and uni- 
versities is a factor the importance of which cannot be over- 
stressed. “Physical education develops and maintains an inte- 
grated, efficiently functioning personality in which health is an 
all-essentia! factor.” 

Dr. R. M. Muirhead, first-aid representative of the National 
Red Cross, who is engaged in a nation-wide program of training 
people with teaching ability as instructors in accident prevention, 
gave classes in advanced instruction in approved American Red 
Cross “first aid” to prospective teachers the last week in March. 

The Cellini Accordion Band consisting of eighty members gave 
its annual concert in the Sokol hall the latter part of April. 
J. J. Matcha, its director, claims that the Omaha band is the 
largest in the world. 

A panel discussion on “The Place of the Backyard Play- 
ground in Children’s Recreation” was the subject of the last 
meeting of the Omaha Council of Parent-Teachers Associations. 

The back-yard playground is the spring project of the group. 
Study courses will be followed through the coming months in 
local associations. Talks at the meeting were given on “Develop- 
ment of the Backyard into Playground,” “The Use of Radio in 
Children’s Recreation,” “The Movies and Our Child,” “Drama- 
tics,” and “Hobbies.” 

Plans are being made to provide preschool examinations next 
fall for Omaha children of poor parents. The Creighton and 
Nebraska University Medical Clinics will examine 125 cases each. 

The Omaha city golf professional, Mr. L. P. Johnson, gave 
lectures to all interested high school boys and girls at each of 
the five local high schools. 

Nearly 800 Omaha grade school boys took advantage of the 
Y.M.C.A. free swimming classes offered to the boys during their 
spring vacation April 12-22. More than 400 passed swimming 
tests in last year’s sessions. 

An all-city marbles tournament was sponsored in Lincoln 
April 1-6 by the Lincoln newspapers and Lincoln Recreational 
Board. There were sixty finalists on the last day. Thirty-two 
boys survived the first-round eliminations, eight going into the 
semi-finals, and four to the championship. Mr. Jimmy Lewis, 
City Recreation Director, was in charge. 

Forty-three schools were invited to send competitors to the 
Alexandria High School, Alexandria, Nebraska, relay meet held 
April 17. 
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Millard College, Fremont, Nebraska, held a student- 
bowling tournament starting April 8. Thirty entrants w, 
ceived for both singles and doubles. 

The annual Omaha Y.M.C.A. hobby show drew several 
hundred displays of handicraft, collections, and small boys’ live 
stock. The exhibition was open to the public and it is estimated 
that a thousand persons saw it. There were three age classes— 
preps, ten to eleven, juniors, twelve to fifteen, and intermediates 
sixteen to seventeen, and six divisions: woodwork, models, arts 
and crafts, collections, book and magazine study, and pets. Prizes 
given took the form of Y.M.C.A. memberships and free encamp- 
ments. 

Omaha Technical High School student council as one of its 
projects sponsors a series of social dancing classes for each 
senior class. 

Hastings, Nebraska, became the track center for the state 
when the Hastings relays took place April 9-13. Events Were 
held for both college and high school boys. The entries were 
not limited to Nebraska schools, Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota, 
Iowa, and Wyoming teams competing. 

The Municipal University of Omaha is serving as hostess to 
two play days in May. The Department of Physical Education for 
Women has invited representatives of 150 small schools in eastern 
Nebraska and western Iowa to come to its campus for a play 
day on May 3. Besides the program for the girls, another js 
planned for the visiting teachers and superintendents. Mrs. 
Rene Stevens, Dean of Women at the Municipal University, 
will speak on “Women in Sports,” Dr. Pearl Weber, Professor of 
Philosophy on “A Philosophy of Play,” and Mrs. Jimmie Mussel- 
man of Technical High School on “Play Days.” A book exhibit 
and play day plans exhibit are to be displayed for the guests by 
the department. , 

The local and Council Bluffs high schools were entertained 
at an Indian play day by the University’s Women’s Athletic 
Association. 

In the summary of G.A.A. activities for 1934-1935 which ap- 
peared in the April issue of The Nebraska High School Athletic, 
it is stated that there are eighty-five high schools enrolled in the 
State League; an increase of nine over the enrollment of last year. 

Forty-eight First State Awards were given during the year to 
girls in seventeen towns. Thirty-five Second Awards were given 
to girls in thirteen towns. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Hazel Dettman 

North Dakota was again proud of her attendance at the 
Central District Physical Education Convention held at Omaha, 
March 20-23. Fourteen delegates were in attendance from North 
Dakota. There were five from Fargo, P. E. Mickelson, Hazel 
Dettman, Alma Munkeby, Gilma Rugland, and B. C. Tighe, 
Principal of Central High School; four came from the University 
at Grand Forks, Della Marie Clark, Mary Tree Watson, and 
two senior majors in physical education; three from Valley City 
State Teachers, Frances Fisher, Fred Spalding, and J. E. Mor- 
rison; one from Mayville State Teachers, Ann Uglum; and one 
from Wahpeton School of Science, Earl Butte. 

North Dakota was honored to have Mr. B. C. Tighe as a 
speaker at the general session Friday morning. The address re- 
ceived many favorable comments. He also gave one of the 
principal talks at the recreation session of which Mr. P. E. 
Mickelson was chairman. Mr. J. E. Morrison was elected chair- 
man of the Recreation Section for 1936 to be held at St. Louis 
in conjunction with the National Association. 

To climax our demonstration season in physical education 
we were privileged in having as our guests in Fargo, Valley 
City, and in Moorhead, Minnesota, the gym team from the 
University of Minnesota under the direction of Ralph Piper. 
They assisted with the physical education exhibition at Valley 
City State Teachers and gave an exhibition of their work at 
the Agassiz, Horace Mann, and Roosevelt Junior High Schools, 
Central High School in Fargo, and Moorhead High School. 
Every one was impressed with their outstanding work. 

Miss Clark, who is President of the Physical Education Asso- 
ciation of North Dakota, is formulating her plans for next year’s 
convention to be held in Bismarck in conjunction with the 
N.D.E.A. next fall. 
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Secretary — Romayne Berryman, Mississippi State College for 
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Three hundred and sixty people were registered at the eighth 
annual convention of the Southern Physical Education Associa- 
tion which met in Atlanta, Georgia, April 3-6. 

The convention theme was “Today’s Challenge to Physical and 
Health Education.” Miss Jessie R. Garrison, President of the 
Association, presided at the Wednesday night session. Greetings 
were extended to the visitors by Attorney General Yoemans, City 
Councilman Hair, Dr. W. H. Cox, President of Emory University, 
and Dr. Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools. 

The Girls’ High School orchestra presented several numbers 
at the opening of the program followed by an invocation by Dr. 
E. G. Mackay, Pastor of the First Methodist Church, Atlanta. 
Dr. Harry A. Scott, President-Elect of the Association, responded 
to the addresses of welcome. 

An address on “Pioneering” by Miss Garrison was the feature 
speech of the evening. A social hour led by Miss Lenore Ivey of 
State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia, closed the evening’s 
program. 

Other speakers from the field of physical education who de- 
livered addresses at general sessions were Miss Mary C. Coleman, 
Past President of the National Association; Mr. Dan McGugin of 
Vanderbilt University; Professor Elmer D. Mitchell, Secretary- 
Editor of the National Association; Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and Major E. V. Graves 
of the State Department of Education of Virginia. 

Miss Coleman spoke of the values of professional education 
and indicated the need for it in the South today. Mr. McGugin 
described the contributions which major athletics should make 
toward the enrichment of the life for participants. Professor 
Mitchell spoke on “A Social Platform for the New Leisure.” 
Dr. Williams’ address was on the convention theme, “Today’s 
Challenge to Physical and Health Education.” He emphasized 
man’s need today for experiences which demand participation of 
the whole organism, such experiences furnished by physical edu- 
cation in its typically racial forms. Major E. V. Graves de- 
scribed a state program of physical and health education and 
gave suggestions for supervisors and directors. In the absence of 
Mr. Thomas of the University of Alabama, Mr. Keppler Mills, of 
the University, showed moving pictures of the Rose Bowl Foot- 
ball Game, University of Alabama versus Stanford University. 

Convention members were fortunate in having opportunity to 
hear, beside outstanding personalities in their own field, several 
leaders from related fields. Dr. Zebulon Judd, Dean of Educa- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, discussed the relationship be- 
tween school physical education and outside life. Dr. Marvin S. 
Pittman, President, South Georgia Teachers College, speaking on 
“Unrealized Possibilities,” indicated the need for further commun- 
ity education concerning our activities and purposes, more atten- 
tion to needs of weaker individuals, enlargement of our program 
while stressing more individualized activities, and the need for 
forest and field preserves which would give more opportunity for 
outdoor life. 

Dr. B. L. Parkinson, President, Mississippi State College for 
Women, and Dr. T. Wingate Andrews, Superintendent of Schools, 
High Point, North Carolina, spoke before the public school sec- 
tion as did Miss Virginia White James, Principal T.V.A. School, 
Sheffield, Alabama. These well-known authorities in education 
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representing, respectively, a teacher-training institution, the public 
school, and the classroom teachers, spoke on the responsibilities 
of their organizations or groups for physical and health education. 

Dr. A. M. Shelamer, County Health Officer, Colbert County, 
Alabama, conducted a demonstration of examination of school 
children by the American Child Health Association Nutrition 
Index. 

Demonstrations included teaching of rhythms, newcomb, and 
volleyball in the elementary grades. These activities were taught 
respectively by Miss Dudley Ashton, Louisville Normal College, 
and Miss Katherine Montgomery, Florida State College for Wom- 
en. A symposium on the modern dance was held at Agnes Scott 
College with demonstrations by students from Agnes Scott, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, and the University of Georgia. At 
various times during the program convention members had the 
opportunity of viewing examples of social, folk, and creative 
dancing. The students of Georgia State College for Women pre- 
sented a review entitled “Hope Triumphant.” 

The section meetings were interesting with talks and discus- 
sions by members of the association. 

Speakers from outside the southern district included Miss Mil- 
dred Bruckheimer, Associate, New College, Columbia University ; 
Miss Louise Strachan, Secretary, College Hygiene Conference and 
Director Child Health Education, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; Dr. W. W. Bauer, Director Bureau of Health and Public 
Instruction, American Medical Association; Miss Pauline Brooks 
Williamson, Chief of School Health Bureau, Welfare Division, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; and Dr. J. Frederick 
Rogers, Consultant in Hygiene, U. S. Office of Education. 

Exhibits, besides those sponsored commercially, included the 
novel “hobby fair” prepared by students of O’Keefe Junior High 
School, Atlanta; the N.A.A.F. exhibit contrasting by means of 
manikins, wholesome and undesirable conduct of activities; the 
Scout exhibits, the collection of swimming materials which occu- 
pied a whole room, an art collection of paintings and sculpture 
related to physical education; and the exhibit in which various 
schools had descriptions of their programs displayed. 

The convention closed with a banquet and dance. Miss Mary 
C. Coleman and Dr. Willis A. Sutton were the speakers at the 
banquet. Miss Jessie R. Garrison presided. 


ALABAMA 

The sixth annual play day for the high schools of Alabama 
was held at Alabama College, April 11-13. This is a part of the 
Inter-High School Meet which includes contests in home eco- 
nomics, music, speech, and play production, as well as the play 
day. Only girls who have won letters under the Alabama state 
point system are eligible to come to the play days and this year 
there were approximately four hundred girls entered in this 
division. 

Swimming and tennis are the most popular sports offered at 
Alabama College for the physical education classes in the spring. 
Other sports offered in classes are archery, baseball, and volley- 
ball. Classes in dancing have a large enrollment. 

Mr. Harry A. Kenning, Field Representative of the American 
Red Cross, spent the week of March 11-16 at Judson College, 
Marion. The Judson life-saving corps is comprised of twenty- 
eight members. 

“The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth” is the theme of the May 
Day pageant to be presented at Judson College. One episode of 
the pageant will portray a scene from “Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream” and the last episode will be the traditional English May 
Day Revels. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Jackson Public Schools are planning a festival of folk 
dances to be given May 1 at the Municipal Stadium. All of 
the elementary school children and those taking physical educa- 
tion in junior and senior high schools will take part—approxi- 
mately six thousand school children. 

Swimming classes are held every Friday afternoon at Belhaven 
College pool for the girls of the Central High School. Instruc- 
tion is given to beginners, swimmers, and to those interested in 
life-saving. 

There was much interest in the intramural basketball tourna- 
ment. About two hundred girls participated. One hundred and 
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eighty girls entered the goal-shooting contest. At the close of 
the season the basketball squad spent a happy week-end camp- 
ing at Ainsworth Lake. 

Class instruction in tennis is being given and has created 
much interest. The tennis tournament started April 1. 

A junior and senior high school track meet for girls was 
held the third week in April. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of Poindexter School pre- 
sented an operetta which included six folk dances. 

Miss Elizabeth Ann Taylor is Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation in the Jackson Public Schools. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Miss Alice Benton, Director of Physical Education, Western 
Carolina Teachers’ College, Cullowhee, is an enthusiastic moun- 
tain climber. Besides many shorter trips she conducts a semi- 
annual hike up Mount Le Conte in the Smoky Mountain Park. 
The hikers, who have numbered as high as fifty people in one 
group, enjoy this all-day trip immensely. 

Miss Marian Warner is the new director of the recreation 
program at Meredith College, Raleigh. She writes that golf is 
a popular sport. The initial lessons are conducted in the gym- 
nasium with soft cotton balls. The city golf links are used later 
in the season. Bicycling is popular too and the Athletic Associ- 
ation has gone into the bicycle renting business. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association of Senior High School, Ashe- 
ville, sponsored an intramural basketball tournament. Each en- 
trant was required to pass a physical examination given by the 
school physician. Fifteen girls played on each squad and each 
girl present and able to play was assured of playing for at Jeast 
one quarter of each game. Rated women officials were used at 
all games. 

In the fall the platoon system was introduced in Vance 
Grammar School in Asheville and Mrs. Marguerite Carter was 
placed in charge of physical education for the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades. In January the same plan was started in Clax- 
ton Grammar School with Miss Pauline Smathers in charge. 
These are the two largest grammar schools in the city. Physical 
education in the other schools is in charge of the classroom 
teachers. 

The annual dance recital was presented in March by the 
Orchesis Club members of Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. The program consisted of studies, an interpretation 
of Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite,” a group of comic dances, and a 
series of colorful gypsy dances. All dances were created and cos- 
tumed by the participants. 

The North Carolina Board of Basketball Officials, Miss Hope 
Tisdale, Chairman, held eight examinations during the 1934-35 
season. Twenty-one local and twenty-one national ratings were 
given. 

Miss Mary C. Coleman, Professor of Physical Education, 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, was one of the 
speakers on the program of the Alumnae Seminar on The Home 
conducted by the Department of Home Economics. Miss Cole- 
man’s subject was “The Home and the Larger Leisure.” 

At the executive meeting of the Athletic Federation of Col- 
lege Women held at the Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, March 21-23, the delegates voted to hold the next 
district meeting at the Florida State College for Women. Resolu- 
tions presented and adopted encouraged community recreation, 
disapproved of interscholastic competition for high schools, recom- 
mended medical examinations at least once a year, and urged 
programs of athletic activities of use in after-college days. The 
outstanding feature of the conference was that demonstrations 
and discussions were conducted by the students. More than a 
hundred delegates were present, representing forty-two institu- 
tions. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, spoke 
at the general session of the South Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, March 14. Her subject was “Physical Education in Our 
Schools Tomorrow.” The other speaker on the program was 
His Excellency, the Governor of South Carolina. Miss Coleman 
also spoke to the physical education section on “The Teacher 
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of Physical Education,” and to the recreation section on « 
Integratio:: of Programs of Physical Education and Recreation » 

Intramural sports at Clemson College are well organized by 
Mr. Fred Kirchner, Instructor of Physical Education. The num 
ber of students engaged in intramural sports has grown from 16) 
in 1931 to 750 at the present time. 

Any student at Clemson now has the opportunity to take an 
active part in any one of the following sports on the intramun| 
program: swimming, volleyball, basketball, tennis, handball 
tumbling, boxing, soccer, hiking, track and field, speedball, bad. 
minton, foul shooting, horseshoes, golf, ping-pong, archery 
tetherball, rifle marksmanship, and playground baseball. 

Several different leagues are in operation in basketball. Meets 
relays, and contests are run off in swimming. Instruction j, 
first given in archery, details are practiced, and then competitive 
intramural tournaments staged. Every sport is so conducted as 
to present attractive features to engage the interests of Students, 

Miss Louise Hodges, Director of Physical Education, Lande 
College, reports a very successful intramural program. Sixty girls 
were entered in the field hockey tournament, sixty in speedball, 
forty in volleyball, and forty in basketball. Other extra-curriculg; 
activities include a stunt and a tap class. The Athletic Association 
sponsored a party for freshmen, a freshman hike, a square dance, 
and a health “kid party” at which time the healthiest girl jp 
school was selected in a contest. 

Other parties and hikes are planned for the spring. Finak 
in tennis, baseball, and track will be run off at Field Day ang 
at the same time letters will be awarded. A play day is als 
being planned. 

Various forms of activities are offered in the junior high 
schools of Columbia where Miss Isabel Chappell is head of 
physical education. The boys’ program includes classes in march- 
ing, calisthenics, volleyball, soccer, baseball, relay racing, tum- 
bing and apparatus work. The girls’ program includes dancing, 
tumbling, pyramid building, relay racing, kickball, volleyball, 
and baseball. 

Each spring the girls of Wardlaw School have a Play Day 
with the girls of Hand Junior High School. Both schools give 
a half holiday for the event, which occurs early in the month 
of May. Over five hundred girls take part in the program. 


TEXAS 
Donnie Cotteral 


The State Department of Education desires that the Texas 
State Health and Physical Education Association make recom- 
mendations as to standards of training to be required of college 
teachers who desire to teach the health and physical education 
courses which are to count toward the new certificate require- 
ments. Mr. W. S. Knox, President of the Association, has ap- 
pointed the following committee: Mr. R. J. Kidd, Chairman, 
Southwestern University; Dr. D. K. Brace, University of Texas; 
Mr. R. N. Sandlin, State Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education; Miss Agnes Murphy, Texas State College for Women; 
Miss Ruth Cross, West Texas State Teachers’ College; Mr. H. 
L. Berridge, Edinburg Junior College. 

The state basketball tournament for girls sponsored by the 
Austin Recreation Department was held in Austin, March 1 and 
2, sponsored by a committee of women. Four out of the five 
on the committee are trained physical educators and the fifth 
is a graduate of the national recreation course offered in New 
York. In the tournament no team was allowed to play more 
than twice a day with games scheduled for morning and night. 
Each girl was required to have a medical examination. There 
was a woman official for every game, either referee or umpire. 
The members of this year’s committee are Miss Anna Hiss, Mrs. 
James Garrison, Mrs. Stautz, Miss Casserley of San Antonio, 
and Miss Sheila O’Gara. The committee is in favor of requiring 
women coaches for the tournaments. 

Mr. C. C. Washburn, President of the Galveston League, 
made the following statement in regard to the officiating: 

“Tournament officiating was of a high quality and not 4 
single complaint was registered. I have never seen more efficient 
work in any meet than the officiating in the tournament at Austin.” 

(Texas news continued next month) 
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President—Guy S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Vice-President—Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati 
Secretary-Treasurer—Birch Bayh, Terre Haute, Indiana 


INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 

The Secretary-Treasurer’s report at the annual spring meeting 
held at Muncie showed that there were 141 members who had 
paid the annual dues of one dollar. Since the time of that meet- 
ing over forty new members have joined the Association largely 
because of the recent drive for new members among the 1,700 
teachers of health and physical education in the state. Expendi- 
tures for the year amounted to $123.42, leaving a balance on 
hand of $110.90. 

The officers elected for 1935-36 are: President, Frank Stafford, 
Thorntown High School; Vice-President, Ruth Kelley, Ball State 
Teachers’ College; Secretary-Treasurer, Lloyd Messersmith, De- 
Pauw University. Members of the Executive Committee are 
Paul Williams, Ball State Teachers’ College; Homer Allen, Pur- 
due University; Florence Curtis, Indiana State Teachers’ College; 
Helen Hazelton, Purdue University (ex officio); Arthur Strum, 
Indiana State Teachers’ College (ex officio). 

Extensive plans for dividing the state into twelve districts 
are under way. It is expected that with a strong central organ- 
ization and active district organizations much will be done for 
health and physical education in Indiana next year. 

The Indiana High School Athletic Association is considering 
a change in tournament plans for 1935-36. Bills were introduced 
at the recent meeting of the Legislature carrying changes from 
the present arrangement but were killed in committee meetings. 
The Indiana High School Athletic Association with a balance of 
over $100,000 in its treasury is considering the expenditure of 
some of its funds in the employment of a State Director of 
Health and Physical Education. It is hoped that certain cooper- 
ative arrangements with the State Department can be made. 


OHIO 

The first large volleyball demonstration ever held in Cincin- 
nati for girls and women was staged by the Amateur Athletic 
Union on Monday, February 18, 1935. The demonstration was 
the first big project of the newly formed Ohio Committee on 
Women’s Sports of the A.A.U. Over three hundred spectators 
attended the meeting. The project met with a great deal of 
enthusiasm and interest, judging from the publicity beforehand, 
the good turn-out, and the resulting discussions. 

The program consisted of two demonstration volleyball games 
played under different rules, and was followed by a general dis- 
cussion covering coaching methods and rules. The first game 
was played according to the official rules for women established 
by the American Physical Education Association (Women’s Ath- 
letic Section). Participating in the game was a team of high 
school girls from Our Lady of the Angels High School playing 
against a team of recreation and physical education instructors 
selected for the occasion. The high school girls outplayed the 
team of professional women, much to the delight of the audience. 
The second game was played according to the official rules of 
the United States Volleyball Association. One team represented 
the Covington Turnvereins and the other team came from the 
Covington Y.M.C.A. (Women’s Branch). Both teams were com- 
posed of older women who had acquired a fine degree of skill 
in the game, not only individual technique but also great team- 
work, 

Following the games there was a general discussion of various 
phases of volleyball, led by Miss Helen L. Coops, the A.A.U. 
chairman of the Committee on Women’s Sports. A number of 
prominent volleyball players and coaches spoke briefly and the 
following general points were made: 
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1. Volleyball is one of the most valuable team games in Amer- 
ica and should be promoted. The success of the game depends 
upon good teaching and intelligent training by people who have 
made a serious study of the technical possibilities of the game. 

2. The rules established by the United States Volleyball Asso- 
ciation represent the finest development of the game and require 
training and skill. There are varieties of rules such as one-bound 
volleyball which may very well be used as “lead-up” games for 
younger or inexperienced players, but these should not be con- 
fused with the real game. For recreational purposes, where the 
players do not meet regularly or where conditions do not allow 
for consistent practice and teamwork, it is advisable to use the 
rules advocated for girls and women by the American Physical 
Education Association. However, present and prospective teachers 
of volleyball all over greater Cincinnati are urged to familiarize 
themselves with official rules in order to help standardize the 
game locally. 

3. More attention should be paid to training of skill in volley- 
ball. Too many people have put any number of people into a 
game, thrown a ball into their midst, told the players to go 
ahead—and then called it volleyball. This practice has hindered 
the development of the game in the past. 

4. It is advisable to emphasize officiating of volleyball games. 
There are fine points of play that are neglected by officials who 
have not studied rules and figured out effective methods of 
handling games. 

5. As an outcome of this meeting the following events were 
planned: 

a) A game of mixed volleyball (three men and three women 
on a side) to be played for demonstration purposes at the next 
city Rodeo of the A.A.U. 

b) A “Volleyball Night,” a meet where teams from all over 
the city come together and play, to be staged by the Women’s 
Committee of the A.A.U. 

This general promotion of volleyball by bringing together all 
groups in the city is in accordance with the policies adopted by 
the A.A.U. Women’s Committee in November, 1934. The spe- 
cific policies applying are as follows: 

It is the aim of the A.A.U.: 

1. To cooperate with and supplement the work of existing 
athletic groups of women and girls in Cincinnati by promoting 
and stimulating suitable athletic participation. 

2. To conduct athletic activities according to the best accepted 
standards of competition; namely, physical examination of all 
competitors by an M.D., qualified women coaches and officials, 
and nationally authorized girls’ rules for all contests. 

3. To provide athletic opportunity for girls highly skilled in 
athletics, under conditions which will guard against commer- 
cialism and exploitation of athletic prowess. 

The following organizations had representatives on the com- 
mittee which planned the demonstration and this list indicates 
the wide scope of local cooperation: Cincinnati Public Recreation 
Commission; public, private, and parochial schools; Cincinnati 
Board of Education; and University of Cincinnati. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Physical and Health Educa- 
tion Association was held in Columbus, Friday, April 5. Officers 
of the State Association were elected at that time and Mr. W. 
K. Streit, city supervisor of Physical Education in Cincinnati, 
was elected President, succeeding Mr. C. W. Savage of Oberlin. 
Dr. Gertrude Manchester, Director for women at Ohio Wesleyan 
University in Delaware, was elected Vice-President, succeeding 
Mr. W. K. Streit. Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Acting Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education for Ohio, was continued in office as Secretary. 

Mr. C. C. Cowell, Physical Education Instructor for Boys at 
the University School of the Ohio State University, will be 
examined for his doctorate in April, and if successful the degree 
from Springfield College will be granted in June. Mr. Cowell 
has made a study of “Differentials in Junior High School Boys 
in Physical Education Activities.” 

Two of Ohio’s most successful track and field meets are those 
held annually by Toledo University and by Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The Toledo meet is an indoor affair under the direction 
of Mr. David Connelly, Director of the Toledo University De- 
partment, and this year drew over four hundred entries from 
high schools throughout the northern part of the state. Each 
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spring, under the leadership of Mr. George Gauthier, Ohio Wes- 
leyan has a large outdoor relay carnival. Last year this carnival 
drew close to nine hundred entrants. This meet is unique in that 
all events are relay events. 

Ohio State University is planning an even larger and more ex- 
tensive opportunity for graduate training in physical and health 
education for the summer of 1935. In addition to the regular 
staff of instructors who will be offering courses, the University 
has secured the services of Miss von Borries, of Goucher College 
in Baltimore, who is the chairman of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, to offer a series of courses in sport techniques 
for girls and women. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Lela Horton 

The Departments of Physical Education for Men and Women 
at Concord State Teachers College gave a demonstration on 
April 17. Two hundred women and one hundred men partici- 
pated. The activities were as follows: (1) Games of low organ- 
ization; (2) Folk Dancing—Barn Dance, Virginia Reel, May Pole 
Dance; (3) Volleyball; (4) Running Maze; (5) Ring Tennis; 
(6) Rope Skipping; (7) Clogging—Swanee, Sleigh Bells, Waltz 
Routine, Soft Shoe; (8) Fundamentals of Tumbling; (9) Wrest- 
ling and Boxing; (10) Pyramids; (11) Ping Pong; (12) Tap 
Dancing; (13) Advanced Tumbling and Parallel Bars; (14) In- 
troduction to Badminton; (15) Flying Rings; (16) Quadrille— 
“Birdie in the Center.” Mr. Luther Poling and Miss Lela C. 
Horton directed this demonstration. 

The second West Virginia Physical Education Association 
News Letter contains the following interesting items: 

Boone County.—Boone County held a girls’ play day, the first 
in the history of the county in April. Teams of twenty girls 
each were invited from each of the three high schools of the coun- 
ty, Seth, Van, and Scott. The event was held at Scott District 
High School, Madison, and included the following games: basket- 
ball, volleyball, dodgeball, softball, and relays. 

Braxton County.—An intramural basketball league of eight 
teams playing a round-robin has created a great deal of interest 
among the boys at Gassaway High School. 

The Y.M.C.A. at Gassaway has been permitting the local high 
school boys the use of their bowling alleys for instruction in the 
game of bowling. Stephen Walker reports that he is planning to 
run off an intramural bowling tournament as a result of this 
cooperative spirit on the part of the Y.M.C.A. 

Jackson County—Intramural volleyball tournaments, with the 
class as the competing unit, have been completed in Ripley, Ra- 
venswood, Union, and Gilmore High Schools. 

All of the high schools in Jackson County carry on a well- 
balanced program of intramural sports and in the spring of the 
year the individual winners and the class winners vie for honors 
in a County intramural meet. Plans are now being made for the 
Second Annual Jackson County Intramural Meet. 

Lewis County—Jane Lew School dedicated its new gymnasium 
in March when the sectional basketball tournament was held in 
the new building. The gymnasium is to be used as an auditorium 
and for all classes in physical education. 

Eighteen homerooms participated in intramural basketball at 
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Weston High School. All games were played during the noo 
hour and the gymnasium was packed when the games were played 

A class basketball tournament was sponsored at Walkersyi, 
High School under the direction of Fred Chenoweth. This jg the 
first tournament of its kind in the history of the school, 

Lincoln County—kEight teams took part in the intramural 
basketball tournament conducted as part of the physical edu. 
tion program at Duval High School. Members of’ the varsity 
basketball team acted as coaches for the eight teams. The varsity 
athletes also took care of the officiating, timing, and scoring, 

In the spring program a baseball league is operated along the 
same plan as the basketball league. 

Eight horseshoe courts are available for play, and the interest 
is high in this type of competition. 

Mason County.—A Mason-Putnam County Baseball League 
has been organized consisting of teams from Point Pleasant, 
Mason City, Buffalo, and Winfield. A similar league has beep 
organized for Jackson County, with teams representing Ripley, 
Ravenswood, Sandyville, and Cottageville. It is planned to haye 
the winners in each of these leagues meet in a championship series, 

Point Pleasant High School is planning intramural competi- 
tion this spring in sockball, track, tennis, and volleyball. 

The lettermen at Point Pleasant High School have been or. 
ganized into the Point Club or Varsity Club. The Club is plan. 
ning to sponsor such projects as the building of tennis courts, 
and also to carry on interclass sockball league and athletic carni- 
vals to raise funds for their improvement projects. 

Marion County.—Marion County teachers are cooperating 
splendidly on working out their set-up for the county. Objectives, 
activities, and results are listed. 

McDowell County—A county-wide Physical Education Ex. 
hibition is being planned for May. 

The Department of Physical Education at Northfork High 
School presented a minstrel show on March 29, the proceeds of 
which went to purchase equipment for physical education and 
the school track team. 

Monongalia County.—Monongalia County is planning a series 
of school play days for this spring. There will be play days for 
one- and two-room schools and for schools of three rooms and 
more. A junior high school play day is also planned. Contestants 
are to be classified according to age, weight, and height. 

Morgantown High School plans to offer physical education to 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve beginning next year. A course of 
study to meet this situation is now being organized. 

Ohio County—‘‘Through the Year” was the theme of the 
Spring Festival in Physical Education and Music given by thir- 
teen of the elementary schools in Ohio County in April at the 
Triadelphia District High School. The idea featured numbers in 
physical education and music especially characteristic of each 
month or the holidays celebrated in it. The program was planned 
and directed by Miss Dorothy Atkinson, special teacher in phys- 
ical education, and Miss Virginia Brand, special teacher in music. 

Wheeling High School held its annual open house on the eve- 
ning of April 4. This was the occasion of a demonstration of the 
work done in physical education throughout the year. Miss Eliz- 
abeth Steinbicker and Mr. Everett Brinkman were in charge. 
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GOLF COURSE 
TENNIS COURTS 


Four year course leading to a B.S. Degree 


students the courses above mentioned. 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 











Posse-Nissen School, Inc. 
HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


KENDAL GREEN 
MASS. RIDING SCHOOL 


Three year course specializing in Physio-Therapy 


With a beautiful new campus of 24 acres, Posse-Nissen is equipped to offer men and women 
In a country atmosphere, within 15 miles of Boston, 
its opportunities are without parallel. 


SUMMER CAMP 
For catalog address Registrar, Kendal Green, Mass. 
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HOCKEY FIELDS 


Three year normal course in Physical Education 





SUMMER COURSES PLACEMENT BUREAU 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 























LEXANDER J. STODDARD, new President of the Depart- 
A ment of Superintendence of the N.E.A., and Superintendent 
of Schools in Providence, Rhode Island, is a firm friend of phys- 
ical education. He has spoken frequently at physical education 
meetings, and is a member of the advisory board of the Physical 
Education, Health, and Recreation Digest. 

2 = 
THE Indiana Physical Education Association has recently con- 
ducted a very successful membership drive. Secretary Lloyd 
Messersmith utilized FERA help to compile a list of the physical 
education teachers in the state, and each of these received an 
attractive leaflet concerning the Association, a newsletter, and 
a letter from the Secretary. As a result, the spring meeting of the 
Association was unusually well attended, and new members have 
come in in large numbers. 
* * x 

MOST interesting publication which has recently been sent 

to this office is a French-Czechoslovak Dictionary of Sports 
prepared by the Ministry of Public Health and Physical Education 
of Czechoslovakia for the use of athletes of these two countries. 
It is to be followed by a German-English Dictionary. This is a 
noteworthy project in the direction of international understanding 
on the common ground of play, and we should like to congratulate 
the Ministry on their intelligent contribution to the literature of 
our profession. 

: * © 
ISS HELEN N. SMITH of the University of Cincinnati, 
and Dr. Harry A. Scott of Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 
are the new Presidents of the Mid-West and Southern Districts 
respectively, according to last-minute reports. 


* * * 


OR those of our readers who are travel minded and study 

minded, there are some unusually interesting opportunities this 
summer. Miss Helen McKinstry is taking a group to Ollerup, 
Denmark, to study the gymnastic system of Neils Bukh and enjoy 
the delightful Danish scenery and cooking; Miss Virginia Stewart 
is organizing a group to study dancing under Mary Wigman in 
Dresden, Germany; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kripner plan a travel 
and study tour of seven European countries; and the English- 
Scandinavian Summer School in Sturry, Kent, England, announces 
its thirteenth annual session. 

Summer .study opportunities in this country are also varied. 
For courses in the Dance you can go to the Academy of the 
Allied Arts in New York or the New York Wigman School of the 
Dance, to Mills College in California, or to Pauline Chellis in 
Boston; coaches will find good courses at Springfield College, 
Y.M.C.A. Graduate School in Nashville, and at Pennsylvania 
State College; Harvard Medical School announces a physiotherapy 
course; and general physical education courses will be given at 
Springfield College, Wittenberg College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, and Ithaca College. 

Details of all these courses and tours are given in the adver- 
tising pages of recent issues of the JOURNAL. 


* * * 


THE Swimming Section of the Southern District Association, 

under the chairmanship of Miss Frances Greenwood of the 
University of Alabama has produced an excellent booklet on 
Swimming, Diving, and Water Sports, which may be obtained 
for fifty cents from Miss Greenwood, Box 1511, University of 
Alabama, University, Alabama. The booklet includes some very 
useful reference material on books and articles on water activities, 
addresses of firms selling swimming supplies, and other material 
of interest to instructors of swimming. 
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RTICLES of interest to our readers in current issues of vari- 
ous magazines include the following: 

American Teacher, March-April—‘The Teacher and the Pub- 
lic,” Dewey. 

Athletic Journal, April—“Teaching Batting Fundamentals,” 
St. John; “Hurdlers and Hurdling,” Moore. 

Child Development, March—‘Predicting Puberty,” Flory. 

Child Study, April—‘Home and Community as Vacation 
Assets,” Faust. 

Health Digest, April—‘The Mystery of Sleep.” 

Journal of the N.E.A., April—‘The School Camp,” Curtis. 

Journal of Physical Education and School Hygiene, March— 
“Physical Education in English Public Schools,” Archer. 

Parents’ Magazine, April—“What Camp Offers Your Child,” 
Gulick. 

Recreation, April—‘On the Grandstand,” Storey; “Heigh-ho 
for a Merry Spring!” Zanzig. 

Scholastic Coach, April—‘Turnstile Amateurism;” “Four 
Famous Backhands.” 

Scribner’s, March—‘Pedagogical Racketeering,” Holmes. 

Sportswoman, March—‘Keys to Lacrosse,” Richey; “Official 
Speedball,” Meissner. 

Travel, April—“‘Germany at Play,” Douglas. 












































* * * 


A TREMENDOUS amount of work is reported in the annual 

bulletin of the National Recreation Association, Essential 

National Service. Five thousand nine hundred and twenty-two 

communities requested assistance and advice, and field service 

was given to many of them. Our own Physical Education Field 

Service gave help to forty-two state departments of education. 
* * * 


O MANY interesting meetings are scheduled for the next few 

months that we have not space to give their complete pro- 
grams. However, we can guarantee that the following occasions 
will fully repay the effort involved in attending them. Check 
them on your calendar. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Miami, Florida, 
April 29-May 3 

Hobby Round-Up, New York, May 1-11. 

American Council of Education, Washington, May 3. 

Festival of the English Folk Dance Society, New York, May 4. 

International Society for Crippled Children, Washington, May 
5-9. 

New England Health Education Association, Cambridge, Mass. 
May 31-June 1. 

American Physiotherapy Association, Atlantic City, June 11-14. 

Iowa Conference on Child Development and Parent Education, 
and Health Education Conference of the American Child 
Health Association, Iowa City, Iowa, June 17-22. 

Physical Directors’ Society of the Y.M.C.A.’s of the Central 
Region, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 7-9, followed by Mid- 
West Employed Officers’ Conference, July 9-13. 

National Education Association, Denver, June 30—July 5. 

World Federation of Education Associations, International Fed- 
eration of Associations of Secondary Teachers and Interna- 
tional Federation of Teachers’ Associations, Oxford, England, 
August 10-17. 

American Public Health Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Oc- 
tober 7-10. 

*k ok Ok 


HE National Tuberculosis Association, in its early diagnosis 
campaign against this disease, urges everyone to undergo the 
tuberculin test and X-ray examination, so that all cases of tuber- 
culosis may be discovered and arrested before any symptoms 
develop. Since this disease is still a major cause of death among 
voung adults, fifteen to forty-five years of age, this use of modern 
weapons to fight it is only a sensible precaution and worthy of 
everyone’s consideration. 
s+ *£ «© 
DETERMINED effort to promote diphtheria immunizations 
of all children will be launched by the American Child 
Health Association as the goal of its 1935 May Day-Child Health 
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Day program. The American Medical Association and state health 
officers are cooperating to request all physicians to recommend 
immunizations for all children under their care. 


* * * 


D®:- ROLAND MEISENBACH of Portland, Maine, who is 
well known to many physical educators, is opening an ortho- 
pedic camp, on the general lines of the Warm Springs Foundation, 
in West Harpswell, Maine. Orthopedic cases will be under the 
direct supervision of the doctor. 
ow 


|= Federal Office of Education has just launched a nationwide 
round-up of information on projects and programs undertaken 
by communities which are attempting to aid out-of-school young 
people sixteen to twenty-four years of age, as one step in the 
formulation of “a national youth program designed to reinstate 
the confidence of the young people in their country and to give 
them the self-reliance which the progressive development of the 
nation demands.” 
* * * 
— shows have become increasingly popular as community 
projects, and during the first ten days of May there is to 
be the most ambitious program of this type so far attempted— 
the Hobby Round-Up sponsored by the Leisure League of 
America, to be held in Commerce Hall, New York. Every pos- 
sible type of hobby will be represented by exhibits, demonstra- 
tions, talks, and movies. 
* * * 
| nee Parent-Teacher News reports that child hygiene, character 
education, recreation, and safety are among the subjects receiv- 
ing the most attention on local programs throughout the country. 
*x* * * 
A—— magazine issue devoted to health problems is the 
February number of Childhood Education, which contains 
a collection of excellent articles on various phases of the problem 
of health and the child in school. 
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T HE National Council of Catholic Men announces the formatig 

of the Catholic Youth Bureau, under the direction of me 
Vincent Mooney, formerly Director of Physical Education 
Notre Dame University, to provide a clearing house for BToups 
interested in the development of a balanced program of leisure 
time activities for Catholic youth. : 


* * * 


} Bens Discobolus, issued by the Department of Physical Educa. 
tion of the Cincinnati Public Schools, is running a series o 
articles translated and condensed by Ernst Thoma from a book. 
let on Infant Gymnastics by Major Detlaff Neuman-Neurode 
formerly a teacher at the Military Gymnastic Institute ip Ger. 
many. 
*x* * * 


THE Association office frequently receives publications on health 

and physical education from various foreign countries. There 
are now on file publications from Germany, Finland, Ukrainia 
Uruguay, Mexico, Spain, and Belgium. The Association would 
be very glad to send these publications to any member who 
might be interested in reviewing them. Interesting things ar 
being done in our field in many lands, and it would be a benefit 
to the profession to have in available form these first-hand 
reports of the work being carried on by our colleagues on other 
continents. 

: ch 


N ITS interesting little booklet, Pertinent Facts About Cali. 

fornia Public Schools, the California State Department of Edu. 
cation has included a statement setting forth its policy regard. 
ing health and physical education. While it is well worth quoting 
in its entirety, the following selection will indicate the breadth 
of view. “The state cannot afford to have its children grow up 
to be physical weaklings. In consequence, and according to 
law, California has determined that no pupil in the public schools 
shall be denied the benefits which come from a physical educa- 
tion program adapted to his needs.” 








Springfield College 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 3, 1935 


- Springfield, Mass. 


(Corporate Title International Young Men’s Christian Association College) 





GRADUATE COURSES 


A. PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Administration of physical education; educational sta- 
tistics; modern trends in physical education; physical 
education problems; physiological problems in athletics; 
recreation and leisure time activity program; theories 
and techniques of teaching. 


B. CHARACTER EDUCATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS 


Adult education; character education; educational 
sociology; philosophy of religion; Y.M.C.A. problems. 


For further information and printed matter, Address G. B. Affleck, Director 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Educational psychology; English; French; history of modern 
civilization; Latin America; principles of education. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION THEORY 


Anatomy; corrective gymnastics; first aid; gymnastic thera- 
peutics; physiology; treatment of athletic injuries. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRACTICE 


Dancing, free-hand and natural exercises for school room; 
stunts and self-testing activities; swimming; tennis. 
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HE Curriculum Department of the Kansas City Public Schools 
has issued a Tentative Course of Study in Physical Education 
‘or and Senior Schools. In her letter of transmittal Rose 
Wickey, Director of the Curriculum Department says, “The re- 
port emphasizes the principle that all activities involve the total 
being. Consequently, it views outcomes in a broad way as in- 
volving health, character, leisure, vocation, and the philosophy 
of living. Its carefully chosen and varied activities, its provision 
for participation and application, and its attention to pupil guid- 
ance and to cooperation with other departments show regard 
for both individual and group needs and for future as well as 
present values.” George Melcher, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, has contributed an interesting foreword and the 
bulletin lists in its bibliography selected reference material for 


teachers. 


for Juni 


* * * 


HREE more books in the Leisure Hobby Series prepared by 
le South Park Commissioners of Chicago are now available. 
The book on Quilting, prepared by Alice Beyer, will satisfy the 
feminine taste while Bird Houses of Today by J. V. Egan and 
Kites, prepared by Herman Roy, bring together many novel ideas 
to lure men and boys. These books are profusely illustrated with 
drawings, diagrams, and pictures making splendid guides for those 
interested in such leisure hobbies. They may be procured from 
South Park Commissioners, 57th Street and Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue, Chicago, for 35 cents each. 

x * x 
T= American Association of Museums, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Washington, D.C., publishes a list of picture and other 
exhibition material, available free or at low expense. 

The Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, 
issues a list of films on subjects that have to do with Boy Scouts, 
giving the distributor, rental price, or other terms of distribution, 
and a brief summary of the character of the film. 

* £2 2 

HE World Federation of Education Associations will hold its 

next biennial meeting in Oxford, England, August 10-17, 1935, 
in conjunction with the meetings of the International Federation 
of Teachers’ Associations (elementary), and the Bureau Inter- 
national de l’Enseignement Secondaire. 

* *£ * 
| in American Child Health Association’s eighth annual Health 

Education Conference will be held in Iowa City, June 19-22, 
1935, at the invitation of the University of Iowa, in conjunction 
with the annual Iowa Conference on Child Development and 
Parent Education, which is scheduled for June 17-19. 

e & © 


A HANDBOOK for camp counselors is being prepared by the 

Pacific Camp Directors Association, under the editorship of 
Miss Rosalind Cassidy of Mills College and Mr. Homer Bemiss, 
Boy Scouts of America, Oakland, California. The handbook will 
contain chapters on what the director wants the counselor to 
know on different phases of the camp program and administration. 
The handbook may be obtained for one dollar from Mr. Bemiss, 
Box 796, Oakland. 
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HE following prominent dance leaders and educators compris- 

ing the advisory council are sponsors for the National Dance 
Week: Mrs. Montie Beach, President, Dancing Masters of Amer- 
ica; May Gad, Director, English Folk Dance Society; Dr. Juliana 
Haskel, Advisor to Women, Columbia University; Ruth Eleanor 
Howard, Publisher, The American Dancer; Leo T. Kehl, President, 
Chicago Association of Dancing Masters; Dorothy Laughton, 
Librarian, Music and Dance Library, New York City; Paul R. 
Milton, Editor, The American Dancer. 


* * * 


HE 27th News Letter of the Bureau of Physical Education, 

Massachusetts Department of Education, contains interesting 
brief summaries of the activities of the Boston Board of Officials, 
New England Association of Football Coaches, Boston Group, 
Women’s Division, N.A.A.F., New England Health Education 
Association, Massachusetts State Coaches Association, and the 
Massachusetts Physical Education Society. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 
July 1 to August 10, 1935 


The Summer Session offers more than two hundred courses 
in the general fields of Liberal Arts, Business Administra- 
tion, Practical Arts, Music, Physical Education, Theology, 
Law, Education, and Religious Education and Social 
Service. 


The following courses are of special interest to teachers 
and administrators in the field of Physical Education: 


Measurement in Physical Education 
Philosophy of Physical Education 

The Psychology of Physical Education 
The History of Physical Education 


Playground Leadership, Administration 
and Programs 


The Practice of Corrective Physical 
Education 


Supervision of the Elementary School 
Physical Education Program 


Research in Physical Education 
Exceptional opportunities for graduate study. 


For catalogue and further information address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 
688 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Co-Educational Dormitories on Campus 


1466 Chapel Street 





for Hygiene and Physical Education 
FOUR-YEAR COURSE LEADING TO AN APPROVED B.S. DEGREE 


A complete Teacher-Training program with student teaching in classrooms, playgrounds, and at 
recreation centers. 
Two years work in theory and practice in Physiotherapy. 
Summer camping period on Long Island Sound. 


For catalogue and literature, address 





(COLLEGE 48th Year 





Six-Week Summer School Appointment Bureau 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Broderick 
are APPROVED 


Everywhere | 


Broderick garments are winning 
new friends daily, because the styles 
are practical and sensible; the suits 
are smartly cut; they come in cor- 
re€t sizes; the colors are absolutely 
fast; the materials are lock-stitched, 
therefore hard-wearing; and every 
garment is unconditionally guaran- 
teed. Let us submit a sample—write 
today to the office nearest you. 


Glendale, California 






Parsons, Kansas 














ERSISTENT over-use and straining of 
the muscles of the arms is a common 
cause of 


Tennis Elbow and Glass Arm 


while an injury to the muscles of the leg, 
either from a strain or blow, may result 
in a 


Pulled Tendon 
Shin Splint Charley Horse 


Besides rest and massage, hot packs of 
Antiphlogistine are indicated. Antiphlo- 
gistine helps to reduce the muscle spasm, 
absorb the effusions and relieve the pain. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St. New York 
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HE Physical Education Bulletin of the State Education De 

partment of New York issues excellent material to schoo] Super. 
intendents and physical directors. This bulletin js edited by 
W. W. H. Mustaine and may be obtained from his office in 
Albany. In a recent issue, among other news items, the editor 
called attention to a seventy-one page Playground Teachery 
Guide, published by Carl H. Burkhardt of Buffalo. This may 
be obtained for ten cents, which is used to cover printing and 
postage. 

es + & 


AUL F. VOELKER, State Superintendent of Education in 

Michigan, in opposing the proposal to close the state’s normal 
schools, says, “Such suggestion ignores the greatest social problem 
of the current economic era,” and contends that opportunities fo, 
higher education are needed to help solve the unemployment and 
leisure-time problems of our present situation. 


* ’” * 


HE American Social Hygiene Association announces the pub. 

lication of a new and helpful pamphlet, Sex Instruction in Pyp. 
lic Schools, by Willard F. Beatty, Benjamin C. Gruenberg, ang 
Herbert W. Smith. The Association is also announcing new low 
prices on all their pamphlets in quantity lots. 





Archery as an Activity 


(Continued from Page 33) 

Rounsevelle, Phillip. Archery Simplified. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1931. $2.00. 

The Archery Review, The Archery Review Publishing Co., Box 
361, Tulsa, Okla. $1.00 per year. 

Manual for Teachers of Group Archery, 22 East 18th St., Tulsa 
Okla.: Craft Archery Co. 85 cents, postpaid. 

The Athletic Handbook, Section II, Spalding’s Athletic Library, 
Archery-Golf-Tennis. New York: American Sports Publishing 
Co., 1934. 25 cents. 





Cogwheels 


(Continued from Page 27) 
distress. The storm of depression is subsiding now and 
we are reconditioning our machinery so that all cog 
wheels will fit and function perfectly. 

During my administration I have tried to have all 
districts of the A. P. E. A. represented and also have 
appointed both men and women on committees in order 
to get a good cross section of experience and ability. 

I am particularly happy that we are to celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the founding of our Association dur- 
ing the Pittsburgh Convention. Dr. William G. Ander- 
son, the founder, has consented to be our honored guest 
and we expect to have a real celebration for him as well 


as to commemorate fifty years of progress of the 
A, P. E. A. 


N THIS brief report I have tried to give you a glimpse 

into the machinery of our ship which is carrying us 
forward. I have pointed out how officers, crew, and pass- 
engers integrate to promote the work of our profession. 
As we approach the end of our year’s voyage we ca‘ all 
join hands and dance the Sailor’s Hornpipe because the 
bow of our good ship is pointed toward the rising sun 
which is going to shine on a new day full of hope for 
the A. P. E. A. 
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Physical Education Needs 


(Continued from Page 7) 

when they try to decide whether we shall have Danish, 
natural, or the older type of gymnastics. The public 
hears members of the profession expressing differences 
of opinion on the relative merits of various kinds of 
dancing—ballet and interpretative, natural dancing, and 
German dancing. And while the arguments are in prog- 
ress, both the profession and the laity are likely to lose 
sight of the essential and the fundamental. They are 
likely to forget that no one specialized activity is in 
itself important. The chief consideration is the well 
being of the boy and the girl. The members of the pro- 
fession must keep this in mind and see that the public 
understands that professional differences in opinion rep- 
resent our attempts to find the best methods for develop- 
ing a healthier boy and girl. Changes in equipment and 
in activities are then improvements in the light of grow- 
ing knowledge on the part of the physical educator. They 
are not characteristics of a fickle group who change 
their ideas with each turn of the wind. 


HE foundation on which our work rests is the prin- 

ciple that physical activity—the exercising of the vol- 
untary muscles with its strengthening of the organic 
systems of the body—is essential to health. This basic 
consideration has remained unshaken ever since physical 
exercise was made a part of our formal education. 
Changes in the type of exercise have been, made because 
we know more about human beings—the field of psy- 
chology has provided suggestions for improvements in 
teaching methods. Changes have been made because our 
social and economic life has changed. The mechanical 
inventions which have replaced manual labor have re- 
moved physical exercise from our working hours. Luckily, 
they are making possible a shorter working day and 
man’s leisure hours provide an opportunity for him to 
secure through recreational activities that physical exer- 
cise which is essential to health. Changes in the physical 
education program are only adjustments made as knowl- 
edge increases and living conditions change. 

Twenty-five years ago, gymnastics formed the major 
part of the physical education program. This program 
was that which had been developed by those early lead- 
ers whose goals were expressed in terms of girths and 
strength. Sargent says in speaking of his work, “I found 
that the young men who had been accustomed to special 
employment, such as blacksmithing, woodchopping, milk- 
ing cows, etc., showed a special development in certain 
parts of the body, as the forearm, upper-arm, and back, 
while they were lacking in development of other parts.” 
And so he selected from gymnastic systems or devised 
special exercises for the weak parts of the body. 

Gymnastics were built upon a logical arrangement of 
the possible movements of the body—exercises for the 
head, arms, legs, and trunk. By 1910, we were no 
longer recommending special exercises for those parts of 
the body which had not been developed through milking 
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cows or chopping wood, but we accepted as fact the lack 
of activity in our daily life and everyone was required 
to participate in gymnastics. The routine of living diq 
not provide sufficient activity for health and gymnastics 
provided a means of exercising every part of the boq 
This attitude brought about the “time requirement” jn 
physical education. Since life activities did not Provide 
sufficient physical exertion for health, then every student 
must be required to exercise two or three hours a week 
—at least for the freshman and sophomore years. There 
was no attempt to gain a special skill, merely to exercise 
and develop all parts of the body. 


_ pipe after 1900, there developed in this country 
a consciousness that children must develop through 
play. Many lines of thinking stressed the need of play 
as a part of our educational system. We considered the 
fact that play is natural, that all animals which have g 
period of infancy have a play life. We realized that 
greater portions of our population were moving to cities 
and that in the crowded urban sections there was no 
space and no equipment for children’s play. In rural 
districts, families were smaller and the child’s life lacked 
the stimulus of companions of his own age. There must 
be a conscious provision for play. We realized that the 
child put his entire selfi—emotional, mental, and phys- 
ical—into play and that it provided an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the development of the individual as a whole. 
And so an increasing number of games was added to the 
physical education program. If the pupils responded 
well in gymnastics, we promised them a relay race at 
the end of the hour. More and more time was given to 
games; time which was taken from the gymnastic period. 
By 1920, schools began dropping gymnastics from the 
program, to be replaced by activities which had natural 
appeal—athletics, dancing, swimming. 

At first, the activities which were added were highly 
organized team games. These seemed to make a natural 
appeal to the adolescent and were especially popular 
in high schools and college. Dancing became an impor- 
tant part of the girls’ program. 

Meantime the machine age was providing leisure hours 
for adults and we found them satisfying their desire for 
physical activity on golf courses, in swimming pools, on 
tennis courts. And then we felt that our physical edu- 
cation programs must prepare for the future leisure 
hours of the adult. We must develop skill not only in 
team games, but we must develop skill in those activities 
which would be useful when school days were over. 

The fundamental principle has not changed—we wish 
to provide opportunity for physical exercise because it 
is essential to health. We realize that the physical edu- 
cation period alone will not provide sufficient physical 
activity for the child and the adolescent and we hope to 
interest him in activities which he will be likely to use 
in his free hours. We hope that he will leave school 
equipped to take part in whatever physical recreation is 
popular. To that fundamental goal—health through ex- 
ercise—we have added a liking for and a desire to par- 
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ticipate in physical activity and, as a means toward 
stimulating that liking and desire, we believe that phys- 
ical skill is essential. 

The list of possible activities for the physical educa- 
tion program is now overwhelming—basketball, baseball, 
soccer, hockey, fieldball, football, volleyball. Shall we 
include all of these; shall we require one, and if so, which 
shall it be, or shall we permit the student to choose? 
What is to be done with individual sports, with swim- 
ming, with dancing, with apparatus? What objective 
shall be our guide today? 


XAMINATION of all activities which are common 
3 to human beings shows that they can be analyzed into 
a comparatively small list: walking, running, dodging, 
standing, jumping, throwing, striking, catching, climb- 
ing, balancing, lifting, and pushing. Every individual 
could hope during the years of school life to develop fair 
skill in the entire list. Whether the pupil learned how 
to control his body for striking in baseball or tennis 
would make little difference. The choice could well be 
whatever the student wished. The essential would be 
that student, teacher, and community would see that the 
outcome of physical education was the development of 
skill in those elements which in their various combina- 
tions make up all our recreational sports. From the 
days of primitive man to the present vogue of golf, tennis, 
badminton, bowling, and ping-pong, pleasure in physical 
activity has depended on these elements of skill. They 
and the organic development which comes with the ex- 
ercising of them must be the goals of physical education. 
Control of the body in the skills named means that the 
individual is equipped to participate in all forms of 
neuro-muscular skill—whether it be play, work, or art 
expression. 

Changes in the social and economic order will not 
change these ultimate goals. When we find that adults 
are to have greater leisure than ever before, they will be 
prepared to participate in the recreational sports of the 
leisure-time program because they are skillful in the 
control of the body. If some new sport becomes popu- 
lar, the individual who can skillfully control his body 
can readily adapt to the new activity. Before 1920, 
who could have predicted the popularity of golf? Yet 
the individual who could control his body to secure 
speed of accuracy in striking was ready for a fairly suc- 
cessful game of golf. Who in 1930 could have predicted 
that five years later, thousands of people in New England 
would spend much of the week-end on skiis? Yet the 
individual who was skillful in body balance could engage 
in the new activity with a feeling that this was only a 
familiar skill in a different dress. We must realize that 
sports popular today may not be a part of our social 
program ten or twenty years hence. To insist that John 
play a good game of golf as a high school student does 
not mean that we have selected the sport which will be 
the popular activity when John is a middle-aged banker. 
It may be some game form as yet unknown to us, but we 
can be sure that it will be based on ability in the funda- 
mental skills. (Continued on next page.) 
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ECAUSE games with their gripping interest are used 

as means of providing exercise and developing skills, 
the physical educator must see that students secure 
ability in all elements of sports. Sargent in 1890 de- 
termined which parts of the body were already devel- 
oped and advised exercise which would strengthen the 
weak. In arithmetic, if a student has already mastered 
addition, we provide practice in other elements—sub- 
traction, multiplication, division. Games and athletics 
also should be selected and required on the basis of the 
weak elements in the individual’s skill. He should not 
be permitted to specialize in those in which he is already 
skillful, if he is weak in others. Tennis and golf are 
essentially striking games; the student should not make 
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these his entire diet. Riding and skiing are primarily 
balance activities and in themselves provide an unbal- 
anced program. 

The stress upon one highly specialized activity jg one 
of the dangers of our interschool competition. The home 
team must win; a high degree of skill must be devel. 
oped. Football practices begin in the spring and cop- 
tinue through the fall. There is danger that the athlete 
will be skilled only in the skill elements which are a part 
of one game, that his interest in one activity will inter. 
fere with a broad interest in sports. There is danger that 
he will think of himself as a skilled basketball or foot- 
ball player and not as an individual who is outstanding 
in the control of his body in all elements of skill. Be- 
cause the athlete holds a position of prestige, the entire 
student body and the community lose sight of the goals 
of our profession—the acquisition of general body con- 
trol, the ability to adopt to a new activity with ease. 

To each of us the challenge is this: Is my program 
planned to develop the fundamental skills of the indi- 
vidual? Are the students and community conscious that 
fundamental skills are really the “course content” of our 
program rather than baseball, basketball, tennis, or 
gymnastic drills? 


O PAPER of this length could present the entire list 

of physical education needs. My discussion has 
attempted to present the argument that the American 
people are interested in health and that they will be 
willing to accept our work as a means toward that end 
if physical education is presented in a convincing man- 
ner. The public will be ready to listen to us and to re- 
spect our work: 

First, if they feel we are specialists in our profession. 
We must be at least as well trained for the work which 
we attempt as are specialists in other fields. Second, if 
we show that definite and desirable results are achieved 
through our work. This means that each of us must be 
competent in judging measuring devices, skillful in using 
them, and capable in interpreting results. Third, if we 
make clear to our communities that in spite of an ap- 
parent frequent and radical change in course content, 
our goal has always been health as developed through 
the practice of neuro-muscular skills. 
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A Physical Education Record 
(Continued from Page 31) 
the response from these youngsters when they realize 
that their teacher is really trying to work out those 
mechanical problems which so effectively bar them from 
an independent existence. 

3. In establishing a practical standard for our work 

There is no room for sentimental optimism in a field 
where every possible gain in activity becomes precious as 
a step toward personal independence. Standards in ortho- 
pedic physical education are necessarily indefinite, be. 
cause many of its results are rather hard to measure 
although there can be no question that they may “ 
present to some degree. 

The crippled child differs from his physically normal 
brother in one or a combination of these three ways; 

1. In the quality or quantity (or both) of his physical 
activity. 

2. In impaired health, due directly or indirectly to his 
orthopedic handicap, as in scoliosis, bone infections, ete, 

3. Cosmetically (in appearance) with the associated 
social and emotional differences which go with this dif- 
ference. 

The physical achievement record attempts to record 
change in the activity difference only, although other 
changes as in the appearance of the gait may also be 
noted by the use of the test. 

Improvement in activity may of course be due to many 
factors, but when nothing else is changed in the child’s 
environment, medically speaking, i.e., he has had no 
operations or brace changes, we may be fairly sure that 
the physical education work is responsible. Here is an 
example: 

Herb is another case that is interesting. He comes to 
us in February, 1933. He has never walked since having 
had infantile paralysis in the summer of 1929. On April 
10, 1933, regular orthopedic work is started with him. 
Here is his walking record for that year: 

Date Distance Walked Time Comment 
4-13-33 40 ft. rss 1 person in front 
1 person in back 


5-21-33 50 ft. 50” No help 
6-13-33 100 ft. 1’ 36” No help 
6-28-33 250 ft. 1’ 48” No help 


He is now (February, 1934) adequate to all ordinary 
walking needs around his home and school. He still has 
far to go but is improving steadily. 

No one knows how much a crippled child can do if he 
is given every chance, and we have come to believe that 
a part of this chance lies within the province of his 
physical education instruction. Not all crippled children 
can improve, but we are quite conservative in stating 
that those children who have had infantile paralysis, or 
spastic paralysis, can and should improve in their ability 
to take care of themselves. What the limit of improve- 
ment may be for given strength handicaps we do not 
know, but we hope to find out. At present we can only 
be grateful to this record for giving us a more sensitive 
insight into those problems of living which belong to the 
crippled child, and an appreciation of the fact that we 
can to some extent help him to solve them. 
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Employment Trends 


(Continued from Page 16) 
advisable to let the pragmatic factors of success, ambi- 
tion, professional growth, and concentration select the 
group which will return for their fifth year, ready for 
work on the graduate level? 

It is certain that teacher training in physical education 
must be revised to admit a wider election in other fields. 
This can be done in the four-year course by judicious 
reduction of specialized courses, with a view to preparing 
the B.S. graduate to teach a combined program in smaller 
high schools, and in such elementary schools as have a 
departmentalized organization. Larger high schools and 
colleges, needing specialists and desiring teachers with 
Master’s degrees, will find their candidates among those 
who have added experience and graduate work to their 
undergraduate training. 





Leisure, for What ? 


(Continued from Page 13) 
necessities of the pioneer days and partly because of 
false philosophies. I greatly fear that the philosophy of 
Benjamin Franklin has not been an asset to our civiliza- 
tion. His philosophy of eternal vigilance, always being 
busy, frugality, has developed in us a feeling that we are 
laggards if we are not continually chasing a nickel if it 
is loose anywhere within a mile. We have never devel- 


-oped the recreational philosophy similar to that of cen- 


tral Europe. Too much has our philosophy been to save 
and save, to work hard, until you have a chance to retire 
—then you can have leisure—leisure on crutches. If one 
is too old to work one is also too old to enjoy leisure. 
Our new philosophy must say, “Live today!” Leisure is 
dated. It cannot be saved. Use it today—or relinquish. 





A Plea for the Less Gifted 


(Continued from Page 29) 
and physical education teachers occupy strategic posi- 
tions concerning personality development. They are in 
charge of courses and activities that lend themselves 
particularly well to this important phase of education, 
and the pupils often grant them more power to guide and 
dictate conduct than is granted to other teachers. 

Each school should have a laboratory for development 
of desirable personality traits. This would be particularly 
valuable to the timid, tormented youngsters. Provision 
should be made for each pupil to live in situations de- 
signed to develop the qualities he needs most. Individual 
guidance, conferences, or a course built around a group 
of activities might serve as the medium of approach. A 
definite effort must be made to produce instructors who 
are prepared to guide in this important related field, if 
physical education is to live up to its greatest possibility 
for service in the schools of tomorrow. 
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SCHOOL 


Superintendents, Prin- 
cipals, Physical Direc- 
tors, Teachers and 
Librarians are appreci- 
ating and recommend- 
ing HEALTH. 


One High School Prin- 
cipal wrote to his “Fel- 
low Principals,” .. . 


“HEALTH” has_ im- 
pressed me and the 
instructors in Physical 
Education. < 


We like the attractive appearance of the magazine, its appeal to 
the high school student, and the evident authoritativeness 
throughout. We are placing an order for the use of this periodical 
as a text in our Physical Education classes.” 


Physicians, Nurses, Dietitians, Dentists, and other health special- 
ists are giving a service in HEALTH that is invaluable in the 
school as well as in the home. Scientifically sound, fully in 
harmony with the standards of the medical profession, and free 
from fads, it is devoted to health education, simply, attractively 
and forcefully presented. 

HEALTH one year—12 issues—costs $1.50 in the U.S.A. 


($1.75 in Canada; $2.00 to foreign countries.) Sample copy 
will be mailed free to school officials and teachers. Address 


HEALTH, Mountain View, California 
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and tennis. Booklet. 

Portia Mansfield, Charlotte Perry. Directors 

Until June Ist: 59 Central Avenue, Rye, New York 
After that: Steamboat Springs, Colorado 











Washington School of Physical Education 
1726 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Two- three- and four-year courses in Physical Education. Nine- 
month and twelve-month courses in Physiotherapy. 
New term in Physiotherapy begins June 10th. 
Catalogue, Dormitory. 

















TEACHERS AGENCY 


FIs CHICAGO Our Serviee Is Nationwide 


Coaching, Athletics, Physical Education, 
Health Education, Physiotherapy 
College, Public School, and Private School Divisions. Men’s Depart- 
ment under direction of experien coach. Women’s Department 
under supervision of experienced Director of Physical Education. Both 
managers have had years of experience in teacher placement work. 


Write for information. Address: 838 Steger Bldg., Chicago, IU. 
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Narragansett Leads 


When it comes to equipping a gymnasium, or even buying a 
single piece of apparatus, physical directors the country ‘over 
turn to Narragansett Machine Company for guidance in the selec- 
tion. For more than 50 years educational institutions have bene- 
fited from the experience of Narragansett’s service. Difficult 
installations of basketball backstops are every day problems. 

Business conditions do not lower the quality or workmanship of 
Narragansett Gymnasium Mats, Apparatus, Steel Lockers, Shelv- 
ing, or Cabinets. 


Narragansett Machine Co. 


100 Esten Ave. 202 East 44th St. 
Pawtucket, R. I. New York City 
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Complete Equipment for the Locker-room 
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“Correspondent” Ag ies: E. T. Duffield, 535-S5th Ave., New York; 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane. 
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Things to Emphasize in Health 

(Continued from Page 15) 
emotions—feelings—can be replaced by reason in de. 
termining behavior would be a measure of progress, 1; 
the infant could be carried through the period of selfish. 
ness well into the place where his own personal interests 
were of secondary consideration, much _ personal and 
social health would result. 

Present authority accounts for many signs of jll health 
upon the basis of childhood social influences mostly ag. 
quired in the storms of that highly emotional institution 
the home. Some understanding of the emotional conflicts 
with the various mechanisms of adjustment would be ip 
place for selected groups of students at least. 

Poisons.—One certainly is dealing with reality in cop. 
sidering the destructive influence upon personal health 
that results from the entrance of certain extraneous 
chemicals into the body. Upon this basis information 
should be spread relative to the effect of chemicak 
absorbed by workers in industry. The entirely destruc. 
tive effect of alcohol needs clear-cut and accurate under- 
standing.\ The harm of drugs sold for self-medication 
mainly to enable rich corporations to amass wealth offers 
an important block of subject matter) The effect of 
carbon-monoxide poisoning and its prevention is little 
realized by people generally. A large and growing amount 
of information exists relative to the harmful effect of 
specific protein poisons as manifest by hay fever ec- 
zema, hives, asthma, etc. 

Trauma.—tThe hazards to health resulting from me- 
chanical injury are not difficult fér anyone to understand, 
Considerable attention has been given to safety pro- 
grams, particularly in industry, but to a large extent the 
effectiveness of safety programs depends upon the educa- 
tion of people. The véry gfarming increase of death and 
physical injury from automobiles alone gives the basis 
for a good sized portion of important health teaching 
and training material. 

Upon this general basis instruction in first aid offers 
an opportunity to present worth-while health teaching 
which has an unusual appeal to certain groups. 

Parasitism—tn the biological phenomenon whereby 
one form of life lives in or on, and more or less at the 
expense of another living organism, one sees a very large 
amount of scientific data for health education. This ap- 
plies to personal health as well as to considerations of 
community health, and generally concerns only the sim- 
pler and smaller forms of animals and plants which in- 
jure man directly. 

The material would deal with these various forms of 
life, their means of spread to humans, the various means 
whereby the person may be protected, and the effects of 
body invasion under various conditions of age, sanita- 
tion, climate, residence, insect prevalence, social status, 
nutrition, rest, etc. 

Outstanding for the infant is the question of gastro 
intestinal infection from milk in particular. In the next 
older age group the usual contagious diseases become the 
problem, and for the young adult the venereal diseases 
and tuberculosis are outstanding. In the older adult, 
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pneumonia and the focal infections are important. The 
enormous problem of the acute respiratory diseases, and 
the many animal parasitic invasions have no particular 
ing. 

7 ae of health has had much study and atten- 
tion in the scientific attack upon the problem of health 
and disease. Under this heading will be found a large 
amount of reliable data to illustrate admirably the scien- 
tific method of approach to questions of health. In it will 
be found the material of the great triumphs of preventive 
medicine in the interest of man’s welfare. It offers stories 
of romance which are based upon fact rather than upon 
fiction. 

Organ Malfunction—The last of these categorically 
listed health factors or fundamental health determiners is 
the basket into which is thrown any of the health or dis- 
ease situations which cannot be explained upon the basis 
of the other factors listed. The words “‘organ malfunction” 
indicate a disturbed function of tissues without any sat- 
isfactory knowledge at the same time of why the disturb- 
ance. 

The health questions resulting from disturbed func- 
tion of the glands of internal secretion may be so listed. 
This seems to be an increasingly important question in 
personal health but to include it under this head is to 
admit that too much is unknown to be able to explain 
the problem upon the basis of heredity, nutrition, infec- 
tion, etc. 

The degeneration or failure of the heart, blood vessels, 
and kidneys to stand up for our American men is a per- 
sonal health problem of major importance. Little is 
understood as to the cause of the situation and for the 
present it can be listed only under the meaningless term 
of disturbance of normal function. 

A situation of cell dysfunction, spoken of generally as 
cancer, points to some very desirable personal health 
education. While its discussion under this head indi- 
cates a lack of information as to the cause of this cell 
misbehavior (cancer), much of practical use is known 
and should be disseminated widely to adults in par- 
ticular. 

Certain conditions in the individual are known to be 
favorable to the development of cancer which is causing 
death at an increasingly alarming rate. Very early rec- 
ognition of certain precancerous conditions makes possi- 
ble prevention or cure. Among other things people 
should all realize that recurrent bleeding after meno- 
pause and lumps in the breast need early and careful 
attention. Unhealed ulcers, disturbed digestion, and in 
fact almost any disturbance of previously normal func- 
tion in adults may be the warning signals. 

The above indications of worth-while subject matter 
for personal health teaching should leave no doubt as 
to the amount of valuable material in this field. It 
should convince the teacher that if this ground is prop- 
erly covered there will be little time left for the per- 
petuation of personal opinions of emotionally disturbed 
people, or half truths and wrong conclusions somewhat 
related to scientific facts. Health-teaching subject mat- 
ter needs frequently to be purified by a passage through 
the crucible of scientific criticism. 
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OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum in physical educa- 
tion, health, and recreation leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Physical Education. 
Comprehensive professional courses are 
based on a broad education in the liberal 
arts and sciences. The college is accredited 
and co-educational. 


For catalogue, address 
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- K a ND L L COLLEGE OF 
' PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Women, Three’ year course with Bachelor of Physical Ed- 
ucation degrée. Exceptional faculty, modern equipment, dormi- 
tories. Summer camp. Fall term opens September 23, 1935. 


For catalog address Registrar, Box H.P., 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
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New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 














Personal Hygiene Applied. J. F. Williams, M.D. New (Sth) 
Edition. (W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1934) 529 
pp. $2.25. 

Dr. Williams has brought his well-known text up-to-date in 
this edition, with the inclusion of a good deal of new material, 
and changed presentation of some sections. The addition of 
entirely new “Questions and Exercises” at the end of each chap- 
ter enhances the value of the book for class use. The facts and 
aims of healthful living are clearly presented in relation to their 
effect on the quality of human life. 


Community Hygiene: A Textbook in the Control of Com- 
municable Diseases. Laurence B. Chenoweth, M.D., and 
Whitelaw Reid Morrison, M.D. (F. S. Crofts and Company, 
New York, 1934) 315 pp. $2.50. 

The authors of Normal and Elementary Physical Diagnosis 
have collaborated in another contribution to the field of health 
in Community Hygiene. This book is a presentation for class 
use of the facts concerning the diseases of the world, and the 
measures necessary for their prevention in the community. The 
types of disease, their various methods of transmission, the his- 
torical development of the sciences of bacteriology and immunol- 
ogy in their relation to disease, and the problems of public health 
administration are discussed in detail. 


Our Vanishing Hair. Charles Nessler. (Alwyn-Schmidt Publish- 
ing Co., New York, 1934) 140 pp. $2.00. 

The inventor of the permanent wave in this book publishes 
the results of his studies of premature baldness, and offers some 
constructive suggestions for its prevention and, in some measure, 
for its cure. He also discusses various aspects of hair produc- 
tion in modern life, and gives practical suggestions for the care 
and conservation of the hair. The book is dedicated “to the 
educational administrators of America, guardians of the physical 
as well as the intellectual welfare of our youth.” 


A Study of School Health Standards. Anette M. Phelan (Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, New York, 1934) 249 pp. $2.50. 
This book is the report of a study of the entire school health 

program from the standpoint of the working standards involved. 

The author reports the procedures used in making the study, and 

the results in a set of standards for a school health program, 

which should serve as a basis for further study of this problem. 


Health Education in Senior High Schools. Dorothy Ruef, 
Ph.D. (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1934) 106 pp. $1.50. 

This book reports a study made of the personnel aspects of 
health education programs in New Jersey high schools. Present 
practices and probable trends in training and selection of per- 
sonnel, assignation of duties, and school and community rela- 
tionships are discussed, along with other administrative aspects 
of health instruction. 


An Introduction to Human Physiology. Lathan Crandall, Jr., 
M.D. (W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1934) 325 pp. 
$2.00. 

Dr. Crandall has developed the material and presentation of 
this book during the course of his teaching experience with stu- 
dent nurses. It is intended for use with students who have a 
minimum scientific background, and would also be useful as a 
general review or survey of the field. The author gives a clear 
explanation of the fundamental processes of the human body 
and their relation to daily living. The language is non-technical, 
but the complexities of the science have not been ignored. 
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The Complete Guide to Mental and Physica] Efficiency_ 
Full Speed to Success. Robert T. Gebler. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, 1934) 302 pp. $2.00. ; 

Mr. Gebler gives us the results of his experience in emy 
ment and personnel work in this book, which contains his “Rigs 
Rules of Success,” and numerous suggestions on maintains 
efficiency, selling oneself to employers, becoming financially jg 
pendent, and other aspects of success in life. Brief chapters g 
Exercise, Care of the Feet, Reducing, Relaxation, and Sleep are 
included. a 


Making Our Minds Behave. William S. Walsh, MD. (& 5 
Dutton and Co., Inc., New York, 1935) 277 pp. $2.50, 
This is another of the ever-increasing number of pop 

volumes on the psychology of success and happiness. It is writ 

for the average man, in simple language, and gives hints on ¢ 
centration, popularity, self-mastery, and other desirable 
and on the understanding of the complexities of the human 
and emotions. 


Units of Activity in Swimming and Life Saving. G. J. Ay. 
mann and Gwendolyn Drew. (Published by the authors, Kent, 
Ohio, 1935) Mimeographed, 75c. 

This mimeographed book gives a collection of outlined units 
of instruction for use in teaching water activities. For each unit 
there are given objectives, materials, procedure, essential facts 
and skills, application or test, and references. 
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